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A RIDE you will always rcmcmijcr— 
your first fabulous ride with a new 
Whispering Power Evinrude! So quiet... 
so l)lissfully quiet you hear the swish 
of the bow \va\’e alx)vc the motor's hum ! 

But quiet is not all. You quickly sense 
that this ride is difTcrent from any l>cforc. 
There’s a luxurious feeling of utter 
smoothness. Motor vibration and “Ixiat 
shake” are magically gone ! The wind in 
your face, the streaming wake, the 
whisking shoreline, all tell you you’re 
going/ej<. But your ride is smooth as the 
glide of a sailboat in a kindly breeze. 


You will know that here, Ixjyond 
question, is the Juturem boating fun. ..a 
new standard of performance that plain- 
ly charts ouilmard development for 
years to come. But all the wonderful 
pleasure of it can l)c yours right now! 
SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER— look for 
his name in the yellow pages of your 
phone Ixjok under “Outl>oard Motors,” 
Choose from a complete range of 1955 
models — 3, 7J/i, 15 and 25 horsepower. 
Tlte 25 HP Big Twin Aquasonic is offered 
in both electric starting and standard 
models. Prices arc no higher than you’d 


pay for ordinary motors. Time pay- 
ments available. Your old motor l>rings 
top trade-in right now! For free full- 
color catalog of the complete Evinrude 
line, write EVINRUDE MOTORS, Division 
of Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing 
Company, 4500 North 27th Street, 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 

/ji Can^a: MmMufatOtrte by Erinntde Moton^ PfU r bw m t g h. 

bEinrude 





Is this the 100,000-iiiile truck tire? 


M errill Truck Lines operates 6l 
tractors and trailers oat of Lore 
'Xbrth. Tex, Their units travel over 3 mil- 
lion miles a year. Driver A. D. Aliller 
(above) inspects the tires on one of 
tiiese trucks — B. F. Goodrich Traction 
Express tires that have rolled 130,793 
miles and ban never heeu off the wheels! 

Similar reports come from one fleet 
operator after another. Many say, "This 
is the 100. 000-mile tire we’ve been 



’’92,000 MILES on original Traction Express 
tread to date, compared to '10,000 miles aver- 
age from other tires," say.s Thomas Tace, 
Truck Manager, Clearfield Cheese Co., Cut- 
wensville, Pennsylvania. 


waiting for.” They cell us this new 
B. F. Goodricli tire outwears a regular 
tire plus a recap, tlianks to the All- 
Nylon Traction Express cord body. 

Nylon is stronger 
Nylon is stronger chan ordinary cord 
materials, can withstand double the 
impact. The rugged Traction Express 
body outwears even its extra-thick 
tread — up to 46'a* thicker than that of a 



no, 000 MILES— then Traction Express tires 
were recapped and are .still going strong, 
says O- E. Helling, General Manager, 
Hicks Oil Co.. Pipescone. Minn. Tire dispels 
heat easily, dclies slippage. 


regular tire — and can still be recapped 
over and ovet! 

This B. F. Goodrich tire is molded 
with the beads close together. When 
mounted, air pressure spreaiis the 
beads CO full rim widrli. The sitlewalLs 
act as levers, compressing the tread. A 
compressed tread resists abrasion, 
adds mileage. 

Tlie All-Nylon Traction Express 
more tlian repays its slight extra cost 
with bonus miles of service (rayon con- 
struction at lower prices). Sec your 
B, F. Goodrich retailer. Tlie atldress 
is listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write 
The B. 1\ Go'ulrich Co., Tire and Equip- 
tnent Div., Akron 18, Ohio. 

Specify B. F. Goodrich tires when ordering 
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JEMAIL'S 

HOTBOX 



JIMMY JEMAIL 


The Qiiexiioii: Ford Frick, Commissioner of 


Baseball, says that television is killing the 


minor baseball 
leagues. Is it? 


The Attsii'ers: 


>KU L. (’.KKKN 

Fdkt Wjirtii, Tkxas 
l’«f>n>KNT. Bn; State 
B\skiim,i, LKK(;rK 

"TV i*i only one <»f 
many factors 'ianiug- 
ing buseball in ihe 
hinoTlands. Ttxlay’s 
playiT-s lark the ‘<114 
rollogo try.’ Basi-ball IcaHers lack courage. 
The Commis-sioner and top execinivcH ja-r* 
mit a few wealthy owners to lead them nr 
push them arouml. We need Ty Oibb'a 
spirit an<l the courage of a K. M. l^n<UK." 


a 



John I,. Kkkn’I'Is 
Foht WctRTii. Texas 
l’Rf»M)KNT 

Texas Bexijck 


“I think that ‘crip- 
pling’ is a more appro- 
priate word. Certainly 
this Unth cimtury cy- 
clops is wreaking hav- 
oc with us. The ndntnrs are comparable to 
a stahlietl man. bleeding profu.sely, but not 
going to die. The transfusion that will save 
us is l.ittle l/eague Bavhall.now rejuvenat- 
ng lc*c8l interest.’' 



basidiaU netwnrksa 


11 \i. T«>TTEN 

(’KHAR Uapids, Iowa 

I’RHSIDKNT 

Three I Lk-u:ib 

■‘Yes. 1 1 's already 
killed olT some excel- 
lent cities. 'I'V will 
rloom the minors com- 
pU-tely if it creates 
,td diverts interest from 


home t«-ams. S<ilutitin? Limit promotions to 
home territory. Recreate local loyalties, 
OtherwLs*' armchair fans will watch 'K' 
baseball from major league parks.” 


[) AI.E .Mll.t.ER 

Sehhino. Fi.a. 
I'RFUSIDBNT, F1.0R1I)A 
I.NTERSAT'l. LBAOI'E 

■•('ertainly. I’m pr«*si- 
ilenl «>f one of the 'vic- 
tim leagues.’ Radio 
and lelevisitm broad- 
castingof major league 
:ames into our territt>ry wa-s the 'can- 
■er’ that killed the Florida Inlernaiional 
>‘ngue. Complete subsidy of the minors 
M'low- clas.s ’A’ by the majors is their only 




Sen. K, C. Johnso.n 
Denver, Coix). 
I’tlf»II)ENT 

Western Leacle 

"Ford Frick Ls dead 
right . Almost hal f 
the minors have given 
up the gho-st. The rest 
are hanging on the 
ropes, W'hen we are all dead un<l gone, the 
major leagues will lx* operating their clubs 
with clas-s ’C’ ballplayers. There is only one 
remedy- 'Stop doing ii.’ Thus i.s a plain 
ca.se of murder.” 



F. J. SHAfCHNl-XSSY 
Montreal, Canada 
I’R f>lU>ENT 
Intkrnat’l Leagi e 

“Kvery minor club 
owner and a majority 
i>{ idg league owners 
agree. It’s impo.s.sible 
to c«>mp<*te with major 
league br«)a<lca«ts into minor league ter- 
ritory, W'e had to pull out of Jersey City 
and Newark for that n'ason. If each major 
club limited TV to its local station, minor 
league attendance would benefit.” - 


Rohkrt B. AuEL 
Tacoma, Wt.sH. 
FhKXSIPBNT, Wf-STKKN 
iNTERNAT’t. l.BAltl E 

“TV hurts, but it ’.s not 
the main cause of our 
ills, W'e could combal 
television, radio an<l 
other forms of compc*- 
tilion if we csiiilil get the players. We can’t. 
Thai’s why we’re being driven to the wall. 
The tH’st solution is to limit the numb(>r of 
players a major or minor league team can 
control.” 



RroSTS IiA.UKTHATiu> ii )»ibl{«kcf< vn]iI|) bn TlMK Int., al Sfo .V. .Mirbipan Am.. It, fU. Prinlni in V«lunw I 

V.S.A. Knltfrtl at taeaHa-rloM malitt al tA* t’aat Itfif* at Chi/ago, lU, Sabtttipliaa ST.iQ a pwr in U.S-A. Number > 


SrosTs UA.vsnuTCQ 
October 4 , 19 ^ 


Frank I^. Summers 
Staunton, Va. 
President 
Piedmont League 

"TV is certainly hurt- 
ing the minors. But 
it’s here to stay. We’ll 
have to learn how to 
live with it. Radio 
people went into the television business. 
Railroads bought into bus lines. Major 
leagues should allot a portion of the TV 
profits to the minors, to keep alive the hand 
that feeds them.” 




Carioca 

makes a 

drink 


T. H. Richardson 
Williamsport, Pa. 
President 
Eastern League 

"Yes. Take Hartford, 
Conn, as an example. 
The city abandoned 
ba.seball in 19.53 after 
drawing only 36,281 
fans in 19;j2, due to TV saturation of major 
league garne.s. The only .solution is for the 
major leagues to underwrite the losses 
of the minors with a portion of their TV 
millions.” 



Glenn E. (Ted) Mann 
Ditrham, N.C. 
President 
Carolina League 

“Yes. TV is like the 
telephone, the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, 
the radio. All have 
changed our way of 
life. The only solution is for the TV people 
to clear channels for certain programs via 
the telephone company at a price. The 
money .should be divided equitably between 
all parties concerned.” 




carioca SING! 

RICA^L 
^ RUM § 





For 28 ways to enjoy Carioca— write for the new Carioca Recipe Booklet to 
SCHEMEY IMPORT CORP,, 122 EAST 42»o ST.. NEW YORK 
FINE PUERTO RICAN RUM. WHITE OR GOLD, 86 PROOF 


For a lyrically smooth drink, make it 
with Carioca ... so light, so soft, it’s 
music to your tastel It makes a 
delightful difference in a Daiquiri... 

or a Highball . . . and it solos superbly 
"on the rocks”. Any way you 
choose to enjoy this finer Rum of 

Puerto Rico — it makes a drink SING! 


i 
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^3^5BEBO 

Herewith a salute from the editors to men and women of all ages 
who have fairly earned the good opinion of the world of sport, 
regardless of whether they have yet earned its tallest headlines 



MILDRED MILLER, Milwaukee grade-school secretary, took up the ancient art 
of crossbow shooting only last year. Today she is national women’s champion. A 
former state and national titleholder with the longbow, Mildred ha.s already set 
crossbow .score records at 50 yards (188 out of a po.ssible 270) and 60 yards (152 
out of 270), and shot a bolt 347 yards — more than two city blocks — in the 35- 
pound bow class for still another women’s mark. 



DAMON MILLER, club official with the 
Pacific Coast League’s San Francisco Seals for 
20 years, formed a corporation to buy the 
baseball team last winter when it appeared 
that the shaky franchise might fold, leaving 
the city without a ball team. Under his lead- 
ership, the Seals were revamped, climbed up 
to the first division this year, drew 75% big- 
ger crowds to lead the league in attendance 
and worked themselves out of the red. 




MARION LADEWIG, 39, is 

the world’s best woman bowler. 
This year she came out national 
champion and Woman Bowler of 
the Year for the fifth time. The 
Grand Rapids, Mich, brunette 
has won every major title, has a 
288-high single, a 735-high series, 
a 10-year league average of 197. 



JOHNNY RACKIN, 10, of 

North Hollywood, Calif, swam in 
competition for the first time this 
year. In 30 races, he had 13 finsts, 
13 seconds, four thirds, including 
three national records for his age 
group. A freestyle and backstroke 
specialist, he is pointing for the 
1960 Olympics. 


MRS. ZADDiE BUNKER, 67-year-old great-grandmother from Palm 
Springs, Calif., decided four years ago that she needed a hobby “to pre- 
vent mildew from setting in.” Over the protests of her family, she took 
up flying and got her license two years ago. Zaddie has 251 hours of solo 
time, estimates she has flown 25,000 miles, including a transcontinental 
solo vacation flight earlier this year. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


R ight now baseball is winding up another season in that 
blend of blazing glory and slanting grandstand shadows 
which is the World Series. Two weeks ago, “Soundtrack” car- 
ried an account of Europe’s fledgling version of the Series, the 
first tournament of the European Baseball Federation in Ant- 
werj), .sent by our roving continental baseball correspondent, 
James T. Farrell. He reported, you may recall, that the four 
game-s netted 70 errors and 55 hits. I wa.s interested to read 
the other day that in seven games in the 1885 championship 
Series the Chicago White Stockings and the St. Louis Browns 
put together 102 errors against 96 hits. The Europeans may 
take heart in the fact that they seem to be starting off in 
a classic pattern. 

Des[)ile our coming in approximately half-way through the 
ba.seball season, SI has already uncovered for you a batrack 
full of baseball— from 71-year-old Pittsburgh sandlotler .John 
Mcllvaine to 11-year-old East Lynn Little Leaguer Mike 
Hegan, from the happy knothole world of bubble gum canls to 
the all-busine.ss front office of (leorge Weiss; from how it feels 
to bat against Robin Roberts to scientific proof that “you 
can’t keep your eye on the ball.” 

Hut the matter at hand is, of course, the World Series. Last 
week “Preview” lined up the Cleveland Indians and the New 
York Ciants, complete with detailed scouting reports which 
are guaranteed to give an unfair advantage to all grandstand 
manager.^ who u.se them. Lopez will call the signals on Mays 
and Durocher on Avila on the basis of similar reports. Thus 



arme<i, no reader of SI need hesitate to take charge of any 
game, whether in front of his television set or, if he’s lucky 
enough, right on the scene. And with the advantage, not 
given to managers, of the second guess. 

We hope we have added something to the big Series for you. 
In any ca.se, our interest in baseball will not end with the 
Series. Don’t forget the Hot Stove I.<eague — the player drafts, 
the trades, the pitch he should have made and the time he 
didn’t slide. For baseball is really never over, even when the 
last man is out. Our editors will be bringing it to you regularly 
through the off-season, with every intention of getting you 
down to playing weight in time for spring training. 






'.//y 

it's down my alley 

fair and square 
Three monfhs' wear 
or 3 free pair! 

IMr^ED 

_sport socks 


Nylon reinforced heel and toe 
High-spliced heel for longer 
wear. *Shrink*Less* 
treated for lasting fit. 

Slip-on RieONS lor hoppy feel! 



Buy in throe's (or the RIPON guoranlee: 

3 months' wear or 3 free pair ...ot leading de- 
portment stores, shoe stores, sporting goods stores 



Fall is ideal for golf 
' — and Elbow Beach guests 
have privileges at Bermuda's 
great courses. You'll enjoy your 
holiday at this rcsorc-estatc on 
(he South Shore, with its famed 
private beach, tennis, wonderful 
food and nightly entertainment 
k program. All rooms with pri- 
^ vace bath. Off season rates. 

C. K. Htlland, 

V,P, Cr Cen. Mgr, 



BERMUDA'S 

OCEANSIDE HOTEL 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR OUR 
U. i. REPRESENTATIVE 
ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 

SBB 5lh Ave., N. Y. 3A, SUdton 6-5500 
Also Chicago * Boston * Washington, D C. 
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BATBOY FOR THE INDIANS 


Young Harold Klug winds up Iwo years of racking 
baLs with baseball’s biggest thrill— working (he Series 


Clevei.and 

J irDGiNG rriatters purely on the ba- 
sis of precedence, you might easily 
have bet last April that the batboy 
least likely to get into the current 
World Series on the American League 
side would have been the one racking 
them up for the Cleveland Indians. 
Only twice before in the last 50 years 
has Cleveland clinched the flag, and 
the cold percentages would have told 
you that only the late St. Louis Browns 
could give their boy a worse chance. 
Nonetheless, Harold Klug from Cleve- 
land Heights managed to make a mon- 
key out of the statistics — with a few 
assists, of cour.se, from some people 
named Lemon, Wynn, Garcia, Avila, 
Doby and Al Kosen. 

Harold didn’t get his batboy job 
through pull, the way most do in the 
major leagues. In Cleveland you have 
to earn it the hard way and you’ve got 
just a two-year carecrr one as batboy 
for the visiting team, a second as bat- 
boy for those used-to-be second-place 
Indians. The big job is put up for grabs 
by Gordon Cobbledick, sports editor 
of the Cleveland Plain-Dealer. Any 
boy within a bus fare of Cleveland, 
who wants to latch onto it, writes a 
letter to the paper around the middle 
of March telling why he’d like to be 
batboy. Judges pick 10 of them that 
sound interesting, and last year Har- 
old’s letter was one of the 10 chosen. 
Along with nine other interesting-let- 
ter writers, he was brought into the 
Wigwam, an eating place for the sports- 
writers and club oflicials at Municipal 
Stadium. There, Hank Greenberg, the 
general managerof iheclub.and George 
Medinger, a \’P, interviewed all of 
them. Harold came out on top and as a 
net result got not only the job but 
$1,000 for a start on a college educa- 
tion (he’s got Cornell and engineering 
in mind) as well as a terrific spring 
outfit from a Cleveland haberdashery. 

A TOUGH JOB 

About this final decision, Hank 
Greenberg says; “It’s the toughest job 
I have to do all spring— to tell one boy 
he’s won and see nine others take it on 
the chin.” 



BATBOV HAROLD KLUG 


That first year, when Harold was 
visiting batboy, he got nervous before 
big crowds. He still got nervous on 
opening day at Municipal Stadium, 
April 15, 1954, when he’d taken over 
as head man. “But that nervous busi- 
ness all died out this year,” Harold 
claims. “By the time we hit that really 
big game, the double-header with the 
Yanks on Sept. 12, where we had more 
than 86,000 fans, I wasn’t a bit nerv- 
ous. This World Series won’t bother 
me any.” 

Among the Indian champions, Har- 
old’s prime favorite is somebody you’d 
never guess: none other than that pre- 
sumably worn-out utility veteran 
who’s been around both big leagues 
practically forever— Hank Majeski. 

“Hank’s so friendly with every- 
body,” Harold says. “He helps all the 
players, with tips, when they’re in a 
slump. And he’s helped me plenty, 
even though I'm not good enough to 
get into any slumps yet.” 

Harold has managed to pick up first- 
hand information on catching from Jim 
llegan, who showed him a lot about 
blocking the runner off the plate and 
pegging to second in a hurry. Bobby 
Avila gave him pointers on infielding 
and Kay Narleski told him a lot about 
pitching, especially the curve ball and 
the sinker— two pitches with which 
Narleski is not totally unfamiliar. 


Harold, not unlike many another 
young sandlotter since Mickey Mantle 
blossomed on the big league scene, also 
had ideas about making himself a 
switch hitter. But Dave Philley, the 
Indian outfielder transplanted from 
Philadelphia this year— and who is a 
working switcher himself— told him to 
forget it. “It’s too hard to do,” Phil- 
ley said, “unless you start real young. 
Younger than you are, Harold.” 

ONE OF THE BIGGEST 

Harold is 16, since July. He was only 
14 when he got the visiting job in April 
of ’58. He was then classed as one of the 
biggest batboys Cleveland ever came 
up with: five feet nine inches and 154 
pounds. (He’d already won a letter as 
an end on the Kirk Junior High team 
outside of Cleveland.) He goes into this 
World Series at 176 pounds on a six- 
foot-even frame, and quite a lot of it 
pure muscle. 

Leaving his favorite team out of the 
picture for the moment, the hitter he 
most likes to see in action is— who else? 
— Ted Williams of the Boston Red Sox. 
During practice, when the Sox were in 
town, Harold crouched by the Indians’ 
dugout and watched the great man 
from Back Bay way take his cuts. “He’s 
got a rhythm you can’t really de- 
scribe,” Harold says. “What a hitter.” 

Like every member of the Indians, 
Harold could find no substitute for the 
fierce and magnificent pleasure of beat- 
ing the Yankees in a game, any game 
at all. “We like to beat everybody in 
the league, sure,” Harold admits. “But 
boy! How it feels to beat those Yanks 
— you just feel good al! over.” 

However, no matter how the Indians 
make out with the Giants in what is un- 
endurably called the “autumnal clas- 
sic,” Harold has managed to achieve a 
job that only two other guys in history 
have achieved; a Cleveland batboy, 
working in a World Series. The name 
“Klug,” in German, means "smart.” 
That might have something to do with 
it. But at.so, let’s not forget the Messrs. 
Lemon, Avila, Wynn, Rosen, Doby— 
and how about that Lopez? 

— Duake Decker 
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HERE IS BROOKSCLOTH* 

an entirely difFerent kind of shirt 
that may completely change 
a man's thinking about 
what to expect from a fine shirt 


We sincerely believe this remarkable Brookscloth— a new conception of broad- 
cloth developed by Burlington Mills for Brooks Brothers— is going to change 
the thinking of thousands of men about shirts. For it is substantially difFerent 
from any shirt they have ever worn. 

The secret lies in the perfected new blend of Dacroiv and Egyptian cotton. 
It looks neater longer. In fact at the end of a long day it’s practically as fresh 
as it was in the morning! Added to this are the undeniable virtues that it can 
be put right into a washing machine, needs no pressing and dries in just about 
no time at all. The fact that it will take long hard wear will make no enemies. 

These unusually attractive shirts are made by our own skilled shirtmakers 
• «.in our distinctive button-down and plain collar styles. 

And, of course, they are sold exclusively by Brooks Brothers. 

In Our BitUon-Dffxn Collar Style. White or Blue, $ 1 0.50 
In Our Plain Collar Style^ 'VL'hk Collar Stays. White, $ 1 0.50 
Sizes 14-32 to l7Vz-36. Mail orders carejully Jilled, 

SSTABIISHED ISIS 


Sens furnishings, I^ats er$botB 


NEW YORK • BOSTON • CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO 

Address Mail Orders to Dept. C, 346 Madison Avenue, Nevi York 17, N. Y, 

•Trade-mark tOu Pont’* fiber 
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4 uNK)IK. WARM-HEARTED WAYS TO SAY"MfRRY XMAS" 


: you 
"•••■ take 
\ the 
■; car... 

i I’ll 
I take 
I the 
i Lambretta! 


Push a button and otf you glide — 
to the club, to the 8:02, to Math class, to the supermarket. 

You'll be the smartest thing on v.'heels when you 
drive the Lambretta, Italy's darling, Arr, erica's newest love! 

For information or your nearest dealer, call or v.-rite 
Lambretta Div., Innocenti Corp.,350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., BR 9-8476 


AMI OPEN-ALL 

Sm.irt iinj iiwlul lor ''.ir. home. tr4M:l ■ , ■ ilocf 

ilcvfov lit lohs c.i'icr, K-licr chjmf.'imc corl.\. 

iipi*n\ ^^ln<. liquor Kiitlc.. \vrCN^'top hoiilc«. mviuih 
Ijrs ci'niosc^ LTimn c.ipi. .in^hor anj xjcuum lopv; 
crji:h« nuts, loh\icf cK Sot -i [tutlgcl — hut 

(me ffrciMon m.ide implcm.'ni. Y«iur choi-v' uI highly 
polohtfd ftild or khrivnc 

S 1 .9i) poiipoid. leather Shealh S? 00 
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PithwinENT Roy E. Larsen 
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Kiolmrtl \V oilers, Norton Wootl. 
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Wliilney Towit. UfKinalti Wells, Williutn M. 
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Staff Photographers 
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THE PERFECT HOST 


pOltpoid 
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(Ufc'v ihc mud miHlcin 

^jrsiiig .iiiil u:i\ini: «cl t'niqiic 

tiining uiflg> jnd mulli-pur- 
piiw knife .lie nsiiinieU nn rich, 
hfi'un lejiher \he.ith Isnlh 
hr.ii« evcici «.•■< hjngcii. 
Iiing^ 4 ie .iifpisluhle hi t open, 
ing uicllhv hi held remi, hrm 
er lovil tirmK ter cjss curving 
Trong. lipped knife duuhlcs m 
■.erMcig fork. 


THE CHAMPAGNE MASTER 
ice bucket 
and 
coffee 
server ^ 

T 
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pokipoid 

Ii.ili dclu'e. ( isih .iitd wr\c» 
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EQUIPPED WITH OUTSIZE CANE POLE AND CREEL, HEMINGWAY FISHED HORTON’S CREEK IN MICHIGAN AT THE AGE OF SEVEN 



ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


The “Lost Generation” novelist has been a lifelong outdoorsman 


AT THREE, Emest Miller Hemingway got his first fishing rod, 
at 10 his first gun. In his 56 years, the novelist has fished 
from the brooks of Michigan to the mountain torrents of Spain, 
shot game bird.s in Idaho and lions in Africa. Nowadays, Heming- 
way writes, fishes and hunts at his Cuba farm, 10 miles from 
Havana. His feeling for sport is reflected in all his works, from 
the drama of the bull ring in Death in the Afternoon (1932) to 
his compassionate fishing tale, The Old Man and the Sea, which 
won a Pulitzer Prize last year. 
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MEDIOCRE BOXER in his youth H-s spurrint; partnt'r 
(or uinorarti fiKhtc*rs, Ht-minKway hares <*h«-st(ul o( hair 
Critic Max Kastman once charged was false. 



A CRACK SHOT, Hemingway usually hags his 
limit. The novelist once faced a charging rhino on 
safari in .Africa, killed it at point-blank range. 



SNORT AT SUNRISE wami' author, a two-fisted drinker, dur- 
ing morning hunt. Hemingway does his hunting and fishing early, 
claims thin eyelids keep him from sleeping late. 



AT PAMPLONA FESTIVAL in Spain, Hemingway chats with matador. Hullfighta 
hold a fascination for him. Once he even entered the ring to fight a bull (cynics charge 
it was a cow *, wound up with .several broken ribs for his effort.s. 
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HOW DO YOU SHOOT A TIE-BREAKING BASKET? 


Or the spare you bowl on a tough split? Or your dog's performance at field trials? 
Can you relive a pencil mark, on a sjore card? 


Want to leach a boy to hat by showing him what he docs now? Want to show him 
his jump pass? His foul shot? His ha't gamer? 


WIuil’s left of that U amatic race? Game? C imb? Hunt? A vague recollection? Do 
yr-j fe.’l it would he worth something to have it recorded forever in color on 
>. sp clear lb mm film? 

1 ten the Holex Sports Supreme is the camera for you I This camera, w ith especially 
fast lenses for superb indoor or outdoor sports filming, (F;1.4 50 mm telephoto, 
I'. 1.4 25 mm normal, I-': 1.8 16 mm wide-angle) will serve your 
every need. A product of the finest Swiss craftsmanship, it is 
made for discriminating sportsmen who want film of superior 
quality. 

To introduce the Sports Supreme. Bolex is offering for a limited 
time, a custom-fitted English cowhide case worth $45.00 at no 
extra charge. The price of the Supreme, complete with three 
lenses and case is only $779 — a reduction from $824. Other 
Holex cameras start as low as $89.95. 
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Q B-8 folder (8 mm twin turret camera) 

□ Pan Cinor Iciiflel (ztxim-typc lens) 

□ Bolex Stereo System (3-D motion pictures) 
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the "PLAINSMAN” 

by 


America's 

Outstanding 

Solid'Color 

Suit 


with rich 
EARL'GLO lining of 
BEMBERG"^ 


rayon yarn 


The “Plainsman" is a Varsity-Town 
masterpiece... from its superlative 
worsted flannel fabric to its 
closely-stitched, hand-needled edge 
which produces a thinner, smarter 
lapel, tvery detail of this brilliant 
solid-color suit is part of a 
master plan of perfection. 
And so, naturally, it features a Bemberg 
rayon lining by Earl-Glo ... a texture 
of beauty, elegance, and comfort that is 
certified for quality and serviceability by 
United States Testing Co. 
The “Plainsman" comes in the season’s newest 
shades including the much wanted coal tones 
of blue, brown, black, and charcoal. 


“Plainsman" is the registered trademark 
of Varsity-Town Clothes, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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One of the big turns of fate of 1954~Bobby Thomson, slug* a Florida training-camp field with a broken right ankle, 
ging outfielder of the Milwaukee Braves, lies in the dust of The accident may well have cost Milwaukee the pennant. 
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BASEBALL 1954 

For the fans it was a season of vivid moments— while 
the impersonal scorebooks wrote a story of their own 


fl H'«« the /«■«/ of tmcK, il H’as the 
u'orat of limex, il laix the age of ivixdom, 
it irax the age of foolixhtiexx, il was the 
epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incre- 
dulity, it ivas the .scu^oh of Light, it was 
the season of Darkness, il was the spring 
of hope, it was the winter of despair . . . 

N oose ever accused Charley Dickens 
of being a baseball writer but, give 
or lake a few Victorian adjectives. Old 
Chuck might almost have been telling 
A Tale of Two Boroughs last week. 

In darkest Brooklyn the N'ew York 
Giants sentSal Maglie.the blue-jowled 
right-hander, against the Dodgers. The 
Giants needed one game to win the Na- 
tional League pennant. Maglie, aging, 
baoksore but courageous, had been win- 
ning needed games all season. This time 
hestaried slowly, walked two in the first 
inning. Then he threw a double-play ball 
to Duke Snider. Then he never gave the 
Dodgers another chance. 

At Ebbets Field the fans of Brooklyn 
hooted Maglie. Sal had heard— and ig- 
nored— their hoots before. Between in- 
nings Maglie rushed to the Giant club- 
house so that a trainer could knead the 
twisted muscles in his back. On the field 
he relentlessly bent his curve ball past 
Dodger bats. 

In the ninth inning Maglie snapped 
one final curve and Hoy Campanella 
drove it slowly to the mound. Maglie 
clutched the ball, ran toward first base 
and tossed to Whiiey Lockman. Lights 
went out all over Brooklyn. Manhattan, 
from TootsShor’s bar to Tallulah Bank- 
head’s dressing room, rejoiced. 

Lockman, ball in glove, jumped at 
Maglie and landed halfway up the tired 
pitcher’s frame. It was a scene that will 
be remembered when baseball fans turn 
back their albums to the season of 19o4. 

In Milwaukee another picture will 
haunt memories: the brilliant Bobby 
Thomson stretched out in the sand of a 
training camp infield at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. (opposite page). Back there in 


March even the most sanguine of Mil- 
waukee rooters suspected that their 
pennant chances lay with Thomson in 
the dust at second base. The Braves, 
without the slugging outfielder until 
August, finished third. 

There were other scenes that will be 
remembered and embroidered during 
the chilly winter months by baseball 
fans who live to relive baseball. Ted Wil- 
liams of the Boston Red Sox broke a 
collarbone on his first spring train- 
ing day and did not return until May. 
With a metal pin holding the broken 
bones together, Williams played both 
games of a double-header in Detroit 
and lashed eight hits, including two 
home runs, in nine turns at bat. 

“It hurt like hell,” William.s said. 

“When they take that pin out,” said 
the Yankees' Casey Stengel, “I want il. 
Wanna stick it into a coupla my guys.” 

HIGH ABOVE BIG KLU 

On a May afternoon in St. Louis the 
Cardinals’ Stan Musial, uncoiling from 
his frightening crouch, pounded five 
home run.s during a double-header with 
the Giants. On a September day in 
Brooklyn, Ted Kluszewski, his shirt- 
sleeves cut off at the shoulders and 
his biceps casting a shadow over the 
mound, hit just one. It was his 49th of 
the season. 

High in the stands when the Red.s’ 
Kluszewski homered, when Maglie 
pitched, sat an official scorer. Nobody 
took his picture or marveled at what- 
ever biceps he had. No one fought to 
shake his hand or to get his autograpli. 
As usual over the scheduled 1,2.32 
games of the 1954 season, the scorer 
just sat and kept score. But at the end 
of the season last Sunday the scorer's 
books told stories, too. 

After 11 years, after 12 years, after 13 
years, the figures said, three of the big- 
gest stars in baseball had grown dim. 
WithYankeeShortstopPhilRizzuto,36, 
it was a case of slower reflexes, a higher 



THE UNVANQUISHED: CASEY STENGEL 


WAIT TILL NEXT 
YEAR DEPT. 

(N NEW YORK. Cascy Su-ngcl signed a 
new Yankee contract. "I told them they 
ought to fire me if I di<ln't win,” Casey 
said, “and I didn't and they shouida but 
they didn't. Now I got to find a way to 
catch the Inciians.” 

IN WASHINGTON, the SenatoTssaid Bucky 
Harris had “resigned.” Harris, bitter, 
said “U’.s cheaper to fire the manager 
than to huy good players.” Cheaper or 
no, the Senators looked to next year 
with Charley Dres.sen, once Harris' 
assistant (see Red Smith, p. 64). 

IN ST. LOUIS. Eddie Stanky was retained 
as manager of the disappointing isixth- 
place! Cardinals. Owner Gu.s.sie Busch 
explained, "I believe in giving a man a 
hell of a chance.” 

IN PITTSBURGH. Branch Rickey looked 
past the Pirates' last-place finish, predict- 
ed a pennant one of these years. Then 
he added, .sadly, “Bui I don't think I'll 
be alive to see it.” 

IN BROOKLYN, two day.s after the Giants 
crushed the Dodgers to clinch the pen- 
nant, Rookie Karl Spooner brought life 
back to moribund Brooklyn by stop- 
ping the Giants cold, 3-0, and striking 
out 15. Four days later he fanned 12 
Pirates, shut them out too. This gaudy 
debut roused the Dodgers, revived the 
cla.s.sic Flalbush watchword: “Wait till 
next year!” 



THECONQUERING HERO; KARL SPOONER 
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BASEBALL 1954 continued 


arc on his throw to first base and finally, 
near the end of the season, eyeglasses. 
Rizzuto’s batting average sagged to 
.194. lowest of any maj or league regular. 

With Preacher Roe, 36, the Dodg- 
ers’ best left-handed pitcher, it was a 
curve ball breaking less sharply, a slid- 
er forgetting to .slide. Three years ago 
Roe won 2‘2, lost three. In 1952 he won 
11, lost two. Last year he won 11. lost 
three. In 1954, the scorebook reported 
impersonally, Preacher Roe won three, 
lost four. 

The scorebook told more subtly of 
Allie Reynolds, 36-year-old Yankee 
right-hander. Reynolds’ back gave out 
but the records showed that he still 
won 11 and lost four for the year. The 
records showed, too, that Reynolds, 
once a man annoyed because he could 
not pitch every day, won only three 
games after July. 

Some of the figures in the scorebook 
will help when it comes time to pick 
baseball's Most Valuable Players. They 
showed that Willie Mays had won the 
National League batting championship 
in his first full season with a mark of 
.345. They showed that Mays was 
third in runs scored with 119, first in 
triples with 13, .second in total bases 
with 377 and first in slugging percent- 
age with .667. 


They revealed that Kluszewski’s 49 
home runs made him the first Cincin- 
nati player to lead the majors in home 
runs since a worthy named Fred Odwell 
hit nine in 1905. And they showed that 
Kluszewski’s 49 were only three hom- 
ers less than the entire roster of Balti- 
more Orioles hit all year. 

The Dodgers’ Duke Snider fulfilled 
his long-predicted promise by hitting 
.341 with 40 home runs. Stan Musial 
continued to surpass reasonable prom- 
ise by batting .330, fourth best in the 
league. In his 12 full seasons, Musial 
has always been among his league’s six 
top hitlers, with six firsts, two sec- 
ond.s, two thirds, a fourth and a sixth 
in 1947 when he was suffering from 
chronic appendicitis. 

LAST ON MERIT 

The pitching statistics showed that 
Bob Lemon had won 23 games for 
Cleveland, beating Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Detroit and Washing- 
ton a total of 18 times. Lemon matched 
teammate Early Wynn with 23 vic- 
tories, matched Washington’s Bob 
Porterfield with 21 complete games. 
Both figures were league highs. 

The scorebooks showed that Bobby 
Avila, the Indians’ second baseman, 
had been the most significantly im- 


proved hitter. His .341— a big jump for 
a man who had never done better than 
.305— had won him the batting cham- 
pionship. The books also showed that 
Cleveland’s Larry Doby had hit 32 
homers to win the title in his league. 

Recorded figures will help to decide 
theRookies-of-the-Year. The Yankees’ 
Bob Grim was the first 20-game-win- 
ning freshman since 1948. The Indians’ 
Don Mossi had an earne<I run average 
of 1.94, or only slightly more incredi- 
ble than his teammate Ray Narleski’s 
2.22. The Cardinals’ Wally Moon hit 
.304, stole 18 bases. The Cardinals’ Joe 
Frazier collected 20 pinch hits. 

ll.sually, team averages were a fair 
reflection. The Indians set an Ameri- 
can League record with 111 victories 
and their pitching staff compiled an 
earned-run average of 2.79, best since 
that record b(*gan in 1930. 

The Yankees set a league record for 
victories by a second-place team: 103, 
and led in baiting and runs scoreil. 

The Baltimore Orioles scored fewer 
runs, hit fewer home runs than any 
team in the majors. The Baltimore Ori- 
oles finished seventh only because. . . . 

The Philadelphia Athletics, with the 
lowest team batting average in the 
major leagut*s— .235— were worse. 

The Giants, first National League 


THE MOST VALUABLE MEN IN BASEBALL 



NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 

THE BATTING LEADERS 


AB H Cct. AB H Pet. 


MAYS. Giants 

565 

195 

.345 

AVILA. Indians 

555 

189 

.341 

MUELLER. Giants 

619 

212 

.342 

MiNoso. White Sox 

56 S 

182 

.320 

SNIDER. Dodgers 

684 

199 

.341 

FOX. White Sox 

631 

201 

.319 

MUSIAL. Cardinal.s 

591 

195 

.330 

NOREN. Yankees 

426 

136 

.319 

HLUSZEWSHI. Reds 

573 

187 

.326 

BERRA. Yankees 

584 

179 

.307 


WILLIE MAYS 




ROBIN ROBERTS 


THE HOME RUN LEADERS 



HR« ABt 

p.r HR 


HR 

AB 

pir HR 

HLUSZEWSHI. Reds 

49 

12 

DOBY. Indians 

32 


IK 

HODGES. Dodgers 

42 

14 

WILLIAMS. Red Sox 

29 


13 

MAYS. Giants 

41 

14 

MANTLE. Yankees 

27 


20 

SAUER. Cubs 

41 

13 

JENSEN. Rp<i Sox 

25 


23 

SNIDER. Dodgers 

40 

15 

ROSEN. Indians 

24 


19 

MATHEWS. Braves 

40 

12 

siEVERS. Senators 

24 


21 

(hackwilson. 1930) 

56 

10 

(babe RUTH. 1927) 

60 


9 


THE 

WINNIN 

G PITCHERS 





IP ERA 

W A L 


IP 

ERA 

WAL 

ROBERTS. Phils 

337 2.91 

23 15 

LEMON. Indians 

258 

2.72 

23-7 

ANTONELLI. GiaHtS 

258 2.30 

21-7 

WYNN. Indians 

271 

2.72 

23 11 

spAHN, Braves 

283 3.15 

21 12 

GRIM. Yankees 

199 

3.26 

20 6 

HAooix. Cardinals 

260 3.69 

18-13 

GARCIA. Indians 

257 

2.66 

19 8 

ERSKiNE. Dodgers 

260 4.15 

18-15 

TRUCKS. White Sox 

265 

2.78 

19-12 



LARRY OOBY 
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ROOKIE Wally Moon of rookie Bob Grim, Yankee rookie Don Mossi of Tndi- rookie Ray Nurleski, anoth- 

Cardinals hit .304 for sea.son. pitoher, was 20-game winner. ans had 1 .94 earned run average. er Indian, posted 2.22. 


team to jump from the second division 
to the pennant since the 1984 Cardi- 
nals, were baseball’s finest opportun- 
ists. The scorebooks showed that the 
Giants pinch-hit 10 homers, three more 
than any other team in history. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates, by way of 
confirming General Manager Branch 
Rickey’s statement that the team was 
last on merit, finished last in the Na- 
tional League in batting, pitching, 
fielding, homers, runs, and, for good 
measure, stolen bases. 

A NONSTATISTICAL PHENOMENON 

Much of the space in the scorebooks 
w'as oddity material. 

Murry Dickson won a great deal of 
sympathy in 1952 when he lost 21 
games with the last-place Pirates. Dick- 
son was traded last winter to the vastly 
superior Philadelphia Phils. This year 
with the vastly superior Phils Dickson 
lost 20. 

Mike Garcia, one of Cleveland’s best 
pitchers, uses a fast ball as his best 
pitch. Most home runs are hit off fast 
balls but Garcia, in 257 innings, al- 
lowed Just six home runs. 

Robin Roberts, possessor of one of 
the best fast balls in the game, led the 
National League with 23 victories. 
But Roberts also led in home-run balls. 
He threw 86. 

Bill Bruton stole 34 bases for the 
Milwaukee Braves. As a team, the 
champion Giants stole 29, the cham- 
pion Indians 30. 

Milwaukee’s fans, who give their 
players everything from Cadillacs to 
sausages, supposedly give the Braves 
strength through ardent home town 
cheering. The scorer, smiling pleasant- 
ly, noted that Milwaukee won 43 games 
at home, but won 46 away from home. 

None of these statistics in the score- 
books altered the two big ones — the 
Giants and Indians won pennants. No 
statistic was much help in remember- 
ing Sal Maglie pitching with a twisted 
back or Ted Williams slugging with a 
pin in his shoulder. Nor, for that mat- 


ter, could any statistic explain the phe- 
nomenon of Willie Howard Mays Jr. 

No scorer’s book could contain Wil- 
lie Mays. He jumped at you, larger 
than life on the field, the way he did 
one brisk September night when Wil- 
lie’s Giants were still struggling for the 
pennant. 

Robin Roberts was to pitch against 
the Giants and in September races the 
sight of Roberts heightens the tense- 
ness and the weariness of ball players. 

While other Giants sat stiffly on the 
bench and waited for the game to start, 
tense, weary Willie Mays propped an 
empty ice bucket on a hat rack, took 
his glove from his pocket and began a 
makeshift game. Willie tossed his glove 
at the bucket and someone else tossed 
it hack. Mays laughed when the glove 
went into the bucket and glowered 
when it missed. 

Like the scorers' books, Ma 3 's was 
telling a story. “Baseball,” Willie Mays 
was saying in the tension of September 
1954, “is fun.” 


FINAL STANDINGS 
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veteran Phil Rizzuto of the 
Yankees hit only .194 for year. 



veteran .Mile Reynolds of 
Y ankee.s won only three after July . 



VETERAN Preacher Roc of 
Dodgers won only 3, lost 4. 
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THE PROS SAY: 


Pee Wee Reese Birdie Tebbets Del Crandall Larry Goetz 

Dodgers Reds Braves Umpire (NL) 


/hen did you really think the 
Slants 1 

ndlans ' 

The Giants were in 
after we lost those last 
two in Pittsburgh. 
Until then I thought 
we had a chance. 

When they beat the 
Braves three straight 
in that last series in 
the Polo Grounds. 

When they beat us 
three straight in New 
York. 

Monday night, Sept. 

20, the night they 
clinched it. Not be- 
fore. Anything can 
happen in ha-seball. 

Giants 1 

/hat asset of the indiansl®®*”® 

s a surprise to you? 

Antoneili. lie came 
along so fast. I knew 
he was a good pitcher 
but not that good. 

Sal M aglie 

Their pinch-hitlers 
delivering in the late 
innings. 

Mays and Antoneili. I 
knew they were both 
great young players 
but I didn’t know 
they were that great. 

/hat one thing would you blame 
.. Dodgers’ / 

" "’'Yankees’ 

Campanclla getting 

hurt. That bothered 
us more than any- 
thing else. 

Injuries 

I could n’t answer 
that. 

There wore so many 
damn things -Roe, 
Campanella. New- 
combe, Podrea. But 
Campy wa.s the main 

k/hich pitcher consistently had the 
lost stuff in the clutch? 

M aglie. He always 
had it when he had 
to have it. 

Antoneili and Marv 
Grissom 

Robin Roberts 

I could name sever- 
al. Haddix was very 
good. Antoneili. 
Maglie. He had great 
stuff in the pennant- 
clincher. 

Vhat batter would you least like to 
ee coming to bat against your club? 

Klusxowski 

Del Crandall of the 
Braves 

Big Stan (Stan Mu- 
sial) 

This fellow Rhodes 
was very good. There 
was more than one: 
Kluszewski. Musial, 
Mays, and that Dark. 

/hat was the most important hit 

ou saw this season? 

1 

Rhodes's single that 
won that night game 
in June in the 13th 
inning. 

Temple's do-or-die 
single to tie up that 
replay game with Mil- 
waukee on Sept. 24, 
even though we lost. 

I can’t think of any 
because we didn’t win 
the pennant. 

Rhodes's two hits in 
that June series when 
the Giants swept the 
Dodgers. His hits won 
two games. 

/ho was the best fielding infielder 

1 your league this season? 

Red Schoendienst 

Roy McMillan of the 
Red legs 

Johnny Logan of the 
Braves 

McMillan is pretty 
good, pretty good. 
Dark and Ree.se too. 
But Schoendienst- 
he's the game's best. 

I/hat team had the best defensive 

utfield as a unit? 

The Dodgers and the 
Giants were about 

Brooklyn 

Irvin, Mays and 
Mueller of the Giants. 

Any team with a 
Mays or Bruton or 
Snider in center has a 
damn good outfield. 
They nrc the outfield. 

Vhat was the finest fielding play 

ou saw all season? 

Snider’s catch in 
the 12th inning that 
saved a ball jame for 
us in Philadelphia on 
May 31. 

Bell’s catch against 
the Cards with bases 
loaded, even though 
they ruled it no catch 
and we lost. 

Bill Bruton’s over- 
the-shoulder catch of 
a line drive by Maglie 
in the Polo Grounds. 

In Milwaukee, Re- 
pulski jumped up in 
the air, caught the 
ball, hit the fence, fell 
over it and held the 
ball. 

Vho seemed to you to be the most 
atural ballplayer? 

I have to have two: 
Snider and Mays. 
They do everything 
right. 

I can’t pick one. 

Everyone’sa natu- 
ral ballplayer or they 
wouldn't be playing. 

Willie Mays is the 
most natural ball- 
player I’ve seen come 
up in a long, long 
time. 


Millions watched big-Iea^e baseball from the stands— millions more on the 
flickering screens of TV. It is a rare fan who does not have his own view, 
at season’s end, of the key men and moments. Here, at the request of SI, 
some of baseball’s wisest pros— three managers, one coach, four players and 
an umpire— give their memories and opinions. Compare them with your own. 


Al Lopez George Myatt Ted Williams Harvey Kuenn Casey Stengel 

Indians Senators Red Sox Tigers Yankees 


I betcan to feel pretty 
confident after that 
double-header with 
the Yanks. 

That last Indian- 
Vankee series in New 
York when Wynn 
beat the Yankees 
with a three-hitter. 

When they beat the 

Y ankees twice in 
that double-header 
in Cleveland. 

After we had played 
each team three 
times. The Indians 
seemed to have more 
confidence and spirit. 

I never did. Well, 
after that double- 
header. We had no 
more games with 
them then. 


The relief pitchinR of 
Moesi. Narleski and 
Newhouser. and the 
fine play of Dente, 
Wertz and Smith. 

The bench. Especial- 
ly Majeski and 
Dente. 

Relief pitchers and 
bench. 

Their consistent hit- 
ting. Somebody al- 
ways took up the 
slack. 

Eight pitchers. They 
never had so many 
experienced an<l suc- 
cessful pitchers be- 
fore. 


I don't feel the Yan- 
kees failed. It was 
just a matter of 
the Indian.^ winning 
more games. 

The platoon system. 

You can’t blame one 
thing. If I had to. 

I’d say their pitch- 
ing got a little thin. 

Pitching as much as 
anything eUe. 

No one thing. We 
were all to blame. 
We lost because 
Cleveland played 
stronger ball. 


Bob Lemon 

Lemon 

I just don't know. It 
would be hard to 
pick one out. 

Bob Lemon 

For us. Grim. Against 
us, Nixon. 


Yogi Berra in Yan- 
kee Stadium 

Wertz 

Berra, against us. 

Hank Bauer of the 
Yankees. 

Doby. Doby and 
Avila. They were 
the most dangerous 
against us all year. 


I can't be sure, 
but Mitchell's homer 
when we clinched it 
in Detroit stands out. 

I don't know. 

I can't say. 

I can't single one 
out. 

Doby hit a homer off 
Sain in the 10th to 
beat us back in .Tuly. 

I rememlier that one. 


George Strickland 

Carrasquel of the 

White Sox. 

Nellie Fox. against 
me. 

George Strickland 

No great infielders in 
the league this year. 
Carrasquel was about 
the best. 


The Yankees and the 
Indians were about 
even. 

The White Sox. The 
Yankees if they 
didn't have the two- 
platoon system. 

Yankees 

Yankees 

Cleveland and us. 
But Cleveland was 
always falling over 
fences, making 
catches against us. 


Doby's falUng-over- 
the-fence catch of 
Umphlett's fly in 
Washington. 

I swear I don't know. 

Miranda got to a 
ball the third base- 
man missed, didn't 
even look at first but 
got the ball there. 

Doby's catch in 
Cleveland against us 
early in the season. 

He brought one buck 
from over the fence. 

I never saw a throw 
before like the one AI 
Smith made in July 
to catch Slaughter at 
the plate. 


Ted Williams 

Mickey Vernon 

Harvey Kuenn is as 
natural as anyone 
could be. 

Larry Doby 

Ted Williams is the 
best natural hitter, 
but Berra is the best 
all-around ballplay- 
er. 
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LITTLE BROWN JUG 


A champion who was very nearly crippled a few days before the 
race takes charge of the Kentucky Derby of standardbred pacing 
—and prevents a filly from upsetting a nine>year-oId tradition 



S OME 42,000 harness racing fans squeezed into stands, 
squatted on rooftops and hung over fences to see this 
sweeping phalanx of some of the nation’s top pacers 
swinging around the Delaware, Ohio fairgrounds’ half- 
mile track last week in pacing’s biggest race — the Little 
Brown Jug. Although few of the spectators got as good 
a view as Mark Kauffman's long-lensed camera caught 
here, they were loudly enthusiastic over each of the race’s 
five heats. 

Phantom Lady, who tied her own world mile record for 
fillies, won the first easily. A choice colt, Queen’s Adios, 
won the third. And a proven champion named Adios 


Harry, who had almost lamed himself when he kicked a 
foot through a stable partition nine days before, won 
both second and fourth heats. 

Thus in the fifth heal, a pace-off between the three win- 
ners, there seemed some chance that a filly might win the 
Jug for the first time in its nine-year history. But when 
the final heat got underway, it was obvious that Phantom 
Lady was outclassed. Winner, by a handy margin, was 
Adios Harry (next page). As he picked up his $26,345.84 
winner’s share, owner-trainer J. Howard Lyons, 66-year- 
old Harrington, Delaware farmer, cracked: “If my horse 
hadn’t been lame he would have made it really lough.” 



Adios Harry, with his Canadian-born driver Morris McDonald still in the 
sulky, stands patiently in the winner’s circle after his sweeping victory, 
bedecked in the garlands of flowers that came with his rich prize 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


SOUNDTRACK 


AUTUMN MADNESS— TEXAS STYLE 

DEMPSEY IN ARGENTINA 

BANGKOK TURNS OUT FOR A FISTFIGHT 


Decibels 

T hk afternoon-shadow-lengthening 
season finally got under way again 
in dead earnest all over the country: 
hundreds of big shadows, which had 
allowed themselves to get a bit frowsy 
around the edges while lengthening, 
month after month, in stadiums popu- 
lated solely by pigeons and ground- 
keepers, policed themselves up and slid 
down across their respective goal lines 
as nicely as hair oil on a barbershop 
floor. They caught all sorts of young 
men of distinction warring violently at 
football. 

► Notre Dame’s boy wonder, 26-year- 
old Coach Terence Patrick Brennan, 
began his career with grimly adult as- 
surance: the Fighting Irish, led by 
Quarterback Ralph Guglielmi, got the 
Brennan regime off to a racing start by 
shutting out the tough University of 
Texas Longhorns, 21-0, while 57,594 
cheered at South Bend (see pp. 58, 59). 
Other even more decisive thrashings 
were administered: Wisconsin beat 
Marquette 52-14; U.C.L.A. invaded 
the midwest and clobbered Kansas 
32 7, and Duke beat the very scrapple 
out of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia’s 
Franklin Field in a game which ended 
with the score 52-0. 

► The surprise of the week was worked 
by the University of South Carolina 
Gamecocks— a team modestly charac- 
terized by its press agent as one in- 
volved in a period of growth and hope 
for the future. The Gamecocks, using 
two separate, distinct and equally fe- 
rocious backfields, upset Army 34-20 
at West Point and seemed complete- 
ly unastounded as they did so. Penn 
State bottled up Illinois’ hackfield 
flash, J. C. Caroline, and edged out the 
favored Illini, 14 12. Florida dumped 
Georgia Tech, 13 12. But the most 
genuinely amazing development pre- 
vented rather than instituted an upset ; 
Texas Christian attempted a pass into 
the University of Oklahoma’s end zone 
and was credited with a touchdown, 
but T.C.U. Captain Johnny Crouch 
honestly confessed that the ball had 
bounced before it was gathered in— 
thus, in the end, enabling Oklahoma 
to win, 21-16. 

► On the eve of the World Series, the 
Cleveland Indians beat the Detroit 
Tigers, 11-1 and, in so doing, set an 
American League record of 111 victo- 
ries in one season. The previous record: 
110 games, set by the 1927 Yankees. 

► Wes Santee, the verbose miler, wrote 
officials of New Orleans’ Sugar Bowl 


that he proposes to break John Dan- 
dy’s 3:58 world record there on the 
afternoon of Dec. 31, 1954. 

Closed: gone to game 

L a Vega High School in Bellmead, 
j Texas, just outside Waco, has a 
student body of 427 this year. Of this 
number, 29 students play team foot- 
ball, 30 play B team ball and 28 ninth- 
graders play junior high football. That 
gives La Vega 87 boys playing inter- 
scholastic football and in addition 
the school has a band of 87 let-us- 
say musicians (boys and girls) and 
a girls’ pep squad of 80. Thus, more 
than half the students of La Vega 
High, 254 out of 427, are active in 
some aspect of football. 

Enough of figures. This town is foot- 
ball happy. It is the football-happiest 
town in the football-happy state of 
Texas. 

When La Vega students change 
classes they march to the rhythm of 
“beat ’em black and blue’’ rhymes. 
The Lions Club devotes most of its fall 
meetings to football talk. There is a 
Quarterbacks Club. There are a couple 
of old geezers who wait every day for 
Coach Paul Smith to come into the 
drugstore for his morning coffee and 
when he does they tell him how to run 
the team. Fifty or 60 cars line up for 
practice every afternoon. On P^riday 
nights, which are game nights, the 
whole town closes down tight. Signs in 
store windows read: “Gone to game.” 

The football team is well fed, both 
at a special training table where roast 
beef and steaks are served on the after- 
noon before a game, and at Coach 
Smith’s house. Early Saturday morn- 
ing the players storm his home, eat his 
wife’s cookies and cake, drink milk and 
play the previous night’s game over 
again. If Coach Smith is still asleep 
when they arrive they tear him out of 
bed. 

The student body hangs out at 
a iioda-hamburger dispensary called 



“The Pirates’ Den” because the La 
Vega team’s nickname is “The Pi- 
rates.” The proprietor sets up free 
malts for every touchdown. 

The school principal, Carroll Wood, 
is an old football coach. He is a big, 
florid man with a deep voice which 
he uses to see to it that between-class 


periods are filled with football spirit. 
As the students are changing classes. 
Wood grabs a mike, and public ad- 
dress system speakers throughout the 
building sound his bellow: “Who we 
going to beat P'riday?” The kid.s roar 
back the name of the next victim and 
march into clas.s chanting “Beat Me.\- 
ia” (bitter neighborhood rival) or 
Ro.sebud, or Marlin, McGregor or who- 
ever the next opponent may be. 

“You can see the windows rattle,” 
Coach Smith says. “You can hear ’em 
for a mile.” 

“You can hear ’em for a mile,” 
Principal Wood repeals. “It creates 
enthusiasm.” 

Armed with another team's pro- 
gram, Wood will go up to one of the 
La Vega players and show him a pic- 
ture of a rival. 

“Look at him, son,” he tells the 
player. “That’s your boy. You take 
care of him P'riday. Take care of him 
good. I’ll be watching you.” 

Coach Smith, a short, stocky', pleas- 
ant man who plaj'ed fullback at Texas 
Christian U. in the late ’30s, works in 
the knowledge that La Vega has an 
unbroken string of Di.strict Double A 
(250 to 500 students) championships 
running back to 1948. He is in the tall 
clover. Just .so he keeps on winning. 
He got off to a good start this season, 
beating Gatesville 34 0 at Gatesville, 
Mexia 7 0 in the home opener and last 
week Rosebud 4.5 0. 

Overemphasis? Why, the word hasn’t 
got to La Vega yet. 

Dempsey-Firpo, 1954 

t iRGE REMARKS pas.sed on historic oc- 
J casions are always carefully noted, 
but the small talk is rarely recorded. 
The other day at a boxing festival in 
Buenos Aires, Jack Dempsey and Luis 
Angel P’irpo met for the first time since 
Luis knocked Jack out of the ring and 
Jack responded by knocking Luis down 
three times and out in the second 
round. Brought together 31 years later, 
both Dempsey and P'irpo had glowing 
compliments for each other in their 
public appearances. But what did the 
great men have to say to each other pri- 
vately when they met for the first time 
since 1923? The SI man at the scene 
jotted it down and here, for the record, 
is the complete transcript: 

Dempsey: Well, I always wanted 
to see Argentina and here I am. 

Firpo (after a loud silence): Do you 
like the climate? 

Dempsey: It’s about the same as 
New York this time of year. 
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COH/lHHcd 


Firi’o laftcT a minute': What about 
those reporters who nicknamed me 
“The Wild Bull of the I’ampas”'.’ How 
are they? 

Dkmpsky (promptly): They’re 
dead. 

Somewhere East of Suez 

I T would be hard to find a more Ori- 
ental city than Bangkok, which is 
called Bangkok, old boy, because of all 
the Kok trees. It is to :he deep East 
what (’harleslon. S.C. Is to the deep 
South. (lolden-robed priests? ('heck. 
Tinkling bells? Check. Temples? E-e- 
e-e-yali! Elephants? Sure nulT! And 
<lainned good eastern cooking. It is the 
last place in tlu- world you might e.x- 
pect to fin<l armies of fight fans, but 
wlu-n France’s Algerian-born Robert 
Cohen and 'rtiailaiHl’s (’hamroen Song- 
kitrat fought there a few days ago for 
the world'.s bantamweight champion- 
ship, little ol<l Bangkok yiehled up a 
cniwd calculated to make the Inter- 
national lio.xing ('lub turn treasury- 
green with covetousness. 

Thailand has actually been cauli- 
flower crazy for centuries. In Tliai- 
styU* boxing — a type mayhem sup- 
po.setily deveUiped by early warriors 
who fougtit on the ground after being 
toppletl from their eleplianls— the 
fighters kick as well as punch and use 
their elbows and heads at will, al- 
though a ijuaint Thai custom of dip- 
ping the fists in glue and ground glass 
has lately be«-n abolished. The true 
Bangkok fight fan, as a result, finds 
international-style lio.xing a hit tame. 
Nevertheless, when Songkitrat and 
Cohen were matched for the title 
(abandonefl five months ago by Jimmy 
(’arruthers of Australia) tickets sold 
like hot rice cakes. 

Rain fell in sheets on the day of the 
fight and the police, in the interests of 
guaranteeing visibility for all. banned 
umbrellas. But long before noon be- 
draggled thousands bi'gaii surging into 
Bangkok’s huge, concrete National Sta- 
dium to crouch under ponchos and long 
strips of while cloth. The crowd grew 
sleailily all afternoon, although there 
was nothing to do but get w’etier— and 
to stare at a gigantic, Itrooding bill- 
boartl, which had been erected atop 
the stadium to advertise a U.S. movie, 
The Eijiifitinji. By ."> o'rh/ck 70,000 peo- 
ple were jammed into seats, aisles and 
every cranny of space around the ring. 

Even the King and Queen of Thai- 
land joined the crowd — which rose in 
the mist and rain and roared hap[)ily 
as they stepped into the royal box. 
(Due to the fact that nobody may sit 
higher than they, the royal pair had 
seats 100 yards from the action and 
had to watch through binoculars.' By 
the time ('ohen and Songkitrat were in 
the ring the noise was deafening. The 
crowd was .splendidly partisan. "Use 
your right ! U.se your right !’’ it shrieked 
at Songkitrat in uni.son after the fight 


began. “Songkitrat,” called the loud- 
speakers after the fourth round, "is 
not at all tired!’’ 

Unfortunately, however, Songkitrat 
WHS quite tired— and, after the sixth 
rourul. when Cohen broke his nose, was 
bleeding as well. But he was cheered 
deafeningly until the end of the fight. 
The wliole stadium rocked with 
whoops of laughter before the Hith — 
Cohen misjilaced his mouthpiece and 
the inspired announcer cried: "They 
are looking for his false teeth.” Song- 
kitrat di.ssolved in tears after Cohen’s 
harul WU.S raised hut the dripping 70.- 
000 still seemed happy, excited and 
full of national prirle as tliey departe<l 
— after all Songkitrat hadn’t been al- 
lowed one kick to the mid-.s«-ction and 
had ol)viously missed the title only be- 
cause of the curious customs of the 
liafllinguiul inscrutalile West. 

Beisbol's Mei Allen 

the ha.seball .season some 
ll! to I.’) million Latin Anu-ricans, 
W/.v-bo/ lovers all. tunc in their radio 
sets several times a week to hear a toro- 
voiccil Norteamericano hroadca.sl ma- 
jor league games in Spanish. These mil- 
lions will l)e joined during the World 
Series by many of New York’s SOO.OOtt 
Spanish-speaking re.sident.s who follow 
the game best in tbeir native tongue. 

The game is big news south of the 
border, and interest in recent years 
has risen sharply as so many Latin 
American jdayers have come up to the 
big leagui*s. There liave been 79 Latin 
American major leaguers, starting with 
Cuban William Bellan, who played 
third ba.se for Tro>’ and New York in 
the Ameriean League back in 1871 73. 

The announcer who keejis Spanish- 
speaking America al dki with big- 
league baseball is broad-shouldered 



Buck ('anel, a swivel-tongued, forty- 
ish man with a slender black mous- 
tache. If you can imagine Mel Allen 
talking Sjjanish, that’s Canel, who 
speaks PInglish too, because he was 
horn on Staten Island, a short sea voy- 
age south of Manhattan. His Spanish 
father and Soottish-Ameriean mother 
la MacAllisteri made him bilingual 
from toddlerhood, the t^iaten lidaiid 
Adranre put him into the news busi- 
ness, and in 193G, after seasoning with 
the As.so<'iated Press and Hava.s, lie 
starteil hroadca.''ting for NBC’s new 
Latin .American division. 

Canel broadcasts with respect for 
their sophistication to some of the 
hemisphere’s fiercest fans, most of 
them ardent followers of the Chica- 
go White Sox, who.se roster includes 
Alfonso Carrasquel of Venezuela, Sa- 
turnino Orestes Mlnoso of Cuba, San- 


dalio Con.suegra of Cuba and Manuel 
Rivera, born in New York of Puerto 
Rican ancestry. Thus, though his jiro- 
gram is billed as The (lame of the Pay, 
90' of the time it is a White Sox game. 

The pnililem of whether to root for 
the Cleveland Indians, because of Al 
i.Mfon.so Ramon l.opez, a Floridian 
who.se father, like Canel’s, came from 
Asturia.s, Spain, or for the (liant.s, who 
have a Puerto Rican pitcher in Rulien 
Gomez, is not one for lluck (’anel to re- 
solve. lie walks a tight line to pnvscrve 
a neutrality the Swi.ss would envy. One 
reason may be that be goes .south every 
year to cover the Winter League in 
Latin America an»l is then within easy 
reaching dislaiu-e of who<‘ver might 
wish to criti<‘ize him personally. He 
has, furthermore, a <leep regard for his 
audience’s right to its own opinions. 

"'j'hey know the game and the play- 
ers,” Canel boom.s, ■'ami maybe a Ut- 
ile bit belter than the average fan up 
here. Naturally, they’re mo.sl interest- 
ed in Latin American players but more 
than 40 percent of all major leaguers 
have barnstormed down there at one 
time or another. I figure I havi* 111 to 
ir> million listeners, though it's impos- 
sible to be sure because anyone can 
pick up short wave. About .'iO stations 
rebroadca.sl me.” 

The language makes for confusion at 
times. Canel has had to answer such 
(|Ue.stion.s as: "Is George Kell a brother 
of Carrasquel?” 

In addition to baseball he handles 
other sports. He described 22 Joe Lou- 
i.s fights for Latin .America but Kid 
Gavilan jiulls a bigger audience. Dur- 
ing the oft season he ha.s covered every- 
thing from winter-league ba.seball to 
pre.sideniial inaugurals and track meets 
in Mexico, Cuba, Panama. Nicara- 
gua, Argentina, I ruguay, Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Rcjiublic. All year 
around he write.s a liaily .sports column 
for France-Pre.s.se, a news agency which 
distrihute.s in Latin America among 
other places. 

Canel's ambition is to persuade A! 
Lopez to go to Spain with him and 
hold baseball clinics there. He feels 
that Spain, already showing signs of 
intere.sl, would take up baseball 
on a broader scale, though it won't 
ever rival bullfighting. But Al l>opez, 
these days, is thinking mostly <if irip.s 
between the Polo Grounds and Munici- 
pal Stadium, ('levelanil. 

State amateurs (cont'd) 

testimony in the continuing 
debate over the amateur standing 
of athletics in countries behind the 
Iron ('urtain was on the record la.st 
week as Hery Tycznski, Poli.sh feath- 
erweight boxer who escaped into West 
Germany, did a series of hroadcast-s for 
the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe. Excerpts from the interviews: 

Q. Tell U.S something of the life of 
sportsmen in Poland. 
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THE DAYS OF REAL SPORT 


A. Good athletes have all the time | 
they need for training, very good jobs, ! 
too, where they earn more than the I 
average man. All firms employing lead- 
ing athletes must free them for training. 

As far as living conditions are 
concerned, are all athletes equally priv- 
ileged? 

A. No. Athletes who belong to the 
Gu-nrdia or CWKS [army .sport club) 
are always in a better position. .\n ath- 
lete in CWKS is u.sually given a lieu- 
tenant’s commis.sion and pay and a 
flat to live in while he merely goes on 
practicing his sport. He ha.s nothing else 
to do. 

Q. What was your Job while you 
boxed for dirarditi? 

A. I worked as a physical training 
instructor for the employees of the 
Ministry of Public Security. I was sup- 
posed to give tests for the physical fil- 
nes.s badge, but to be quite frank, the 
employees only came along to put in an 
appearance. They didn't even undress, 
let alone run or jump. It was enough 
that I signed the list stating tliat they 
attended. Top athletes most of the 
time have fictitious jobs. There are 
cases where men appear only once a 
month to .sign the payroll and collect 
their salary. That is a normal situa- 
tion. That is how things are done, as in 
liussia. There the top athletes do not 
work— they only practice sport. 

Q. That means then that there is in 
Poland no amateur sport at present? 

.-1. One can frankly say there is really 
none. 

Once upon a time— Oops! 

rriHK newest Pakistan delegate to 
\_ the l^N., 1‘rincess Abida Sultan, 
41. daughter of the Nawab or ruling 
prince of the Moslem state of Bhopal, 
lias recently arrived in New York for 
duty and will be largely engaged in 
problems involving the status of wom- 
en throughout the world. Without go- 
ing into the subject formally it seems 
<)uite possible that a few conclusions 
as to 1 1 Pakistan, 2) Moslem royal 
houses and 3 ' even the status of w’omen 
evolve quite naturally from a simple 
listing of Princess Abida's hobbies. 

She enjoys swimming, field hockey, 
polo and cricket. She is an expert flyer 
with a pa.ssion for aerial acrobatics. In 
a recent Karachi squash tournament 
she won 16 matches, all against men. 
She drives sports cars with heavy- 
footed abandon, and recently suggested 
that a Karachi automobile dealer ought 
to dramatize his pr«>duct’s ruggedness 
by driving it off an inclined ramp at 
high speed. He agreed, but could find 
nobody with nerve enough to do the 
stunt. The princess did it herself and 
cried. "Great sport,” afterward. She 
has also shot 73 tigers. Perhaps it 
should be added that she speaks Eng- 
lish, Persian. Arabic. French and Urdu, 
plays the sitar or Indian lute, and is 
the mother of a 20-year-old son. 


A COUPLE of bob.sledders, their minds 
fixed by no means dreamily on 
the winning of the Olympics, have b<?en 
seen lately sitting in a sled in a wind 
tunnel and trailing bits of string in 
the airslream. Their idea, not altogeth- 
er new, is to apply aerodynamic prin- 
ciples to the sport of coasting down- 
hill. 

A man who once held the belly- 
bumps championship of Hill Crossing, 
a peril-laden descent which required 
the sledder to streak across the right of 
way of the Boston & Maine railroad 
and onto a strip of road encumbered by 
snorting Model T.s and sometimes, it 
seemed, between the legs of plunging, 
rearing horses, was asked what he 
thought of bobsledding, slip streams 
and air turbulence. The word “bobsled- 
ding” caught his ear. 

“Used to call them double-runners,” 
he said. "You took a two-by-eight 
plank and set it up high on top of two 
low-slung sleds, rigged up a steering 
gear and there you were. Go like 60, 
especially if you ran a blowtorch over 
the runners on a nice, icy night. I can 
still hear them girls screaming.” 

They u.sed to take girls along for the 
ride, it seems, everybody hanging onto 
the one in front of him. The nearest 
they got to science was for everybody 
to lean forward on the steepest part of 
the downgrade and to try to achieve 
lateral stability while going around a 
curve. Very often the girhs couldn’t 
manage this maneuver and there would 
be spills, bodies crashing into the snow 
and each other. Well, that was all part 
of the game. 


The two sportsmen who are giving 
bobsledding the scientific treatment 
are an engineer and a physicist. Edgar 
Seymour, the engineer, and Dr. Arthur 
Tyler, the physicist, brought their 360- 
pound bobsled down from Rochester, 
N.Y. the other day and set it up in 
the wind tunnel at the Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics, College of En- 
gineering, New York Uni%*ersity. They 
put on their plastic helmets, goggles 
and zippered windbreakers and sat in 
the sled. Tyler at the wheel, Seymour 
at the brakes. Then the propeller was 
turned on and a 60-mile wind moaned 
through the tunnel. 

Seymour took out a foot-long piece 
of string and held it in the air between 
himself and the driver’s back. It quiv- 
ered straight out before him, but the 
free end was pointing at the driver’s 
back, not at Seymour. The two bob- 
sledders looked at each other and shook 
their heads, conveying that something 
was not quite right with the aero- 
dynamics. The bobsled cowling may, 
therefore, he altered so that when 
they are streaking downhill at Cor- 
tina d’Ampezzo, Italy, during the 19.76 
winter Olympics a piece of string held 
between them will point in the prop- 
er aerodynamic direction, which is 
backward. 

The old belly-bumps master was 
told about this curious behavior of a 
piece of string and he shook his head. 

"Used to wear stocking caps with 
long tassels,” he said. "Get going good 
and they’d stand out straight all 
right and sometimes your hair’d stand 
on end,” 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



SUMMERTIME SKI JUMP was brightly floodlit over massive colonnade of Soldier 
Field but failed to impress overheated Chicago. Only 31,000 persons attended the 
three-day Norge Ski Club event, plagued by high winds and temperatures which sent 
artificial snow cascading like a waterfall from the impo.sing 194-foot tower. 



70,000 THAI fans jammed into this rain- 
drenched arena in Bangkok to see the world 
bantamweight championship fight between 
France’s Robert Cohen and Thailand's 



SOVIET CHESS MASTERS Vasily Smyslov and Mikhail Bot- 
vinnik {facing camera) led Russian team to its second victory in 
Hamilton-Russell trophy play — the Olympics of chess — at Am- 
.sterdam. Before winning, however, world champion Botvinnik 


and second-ranking Smyslov each was played to a draw by Neth- 
erlands champions J. H. Donner {opposite Smyslov) and Dr. Max 
Euwe. U.S. team had to forego chance to challenge Russian su- 
premacy after failing to raise funds for trip abroad. 
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Chamroen Songkitrat. While King Phumiphol and Queen Sirikit 
looked on, former Thai-style (feet and elbows) boxer Chamroen 
fought valiantly despite a broken nose against more experienced 
Queensberry boxer Cohen, who broke his right hand in the fifth 


round. Rain-drenched crowd, huddled under ponchos, tarpaulins 
and bed sheets, was so highly partisan even public address system 
announcer abandoned all pretense of impartiality to cheer for 
Chamroen, who lost fight by a split decision. 



LADY CARRiGAN, Josephine Abercrombie's six-year-old 
mare, pranced gaily after succeeding famed Wing'Commander 
as five-gaited world champion at Kentucky State Fair, while 
overburdened rider Garland Bradshaw held her trophy. 



3SO-FOOT DESCENT was the record set by John Clark-Sama- 
2 an, shown bobbing tiredly to surface off Santa Catalina Island, 
Calif, after dive, equipped only with rubber suit, mask and triple 
tank of oxygen and helium. Previous world record was 306 feet. 
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THE GREEN WATER WORLD 
OF ART MCKEE 


Fascinated by all the odd relics of shipwrecks, a veteran explorer works six hours by coles phinizy 

a day below, nearly drowns once a week, and meets some really queer fish photookaphs by peter stackpolb 


M any mornings between eight and 
nine, as the rest of the country 
heads for work, 40-year-old Art McKee 
of Treasure Harbor, Florida, Is 15 feet 
underwater riding on the prongs of 
an anchor into his own peculiar work 
world. Trailing almost weightlessly 
over the bottom, like an oversize fish 
bail, is close to the average man’s ideal 
of a cool, clean and quiet way of get- 
ting— or being dragged— to work. For 
McKee, the country's foremost ship- 
wreck explorer, anchor riding is some- 
times the only means of finding the job 
he left yesterday, particularly in rough 
water when visibility is poor. On those 
days McKee gets such a ride as no 
jostled commuter should ever suffer. 
“Come down hard on a fiuke when it is 
coming up," says McKee, “and you 
really feel like fish bait." 

Once he has found his wrecksite, Mc- 
Kee spends the rest of the day, inter- 
rupted by a 15-minule break topside 
to eat and dry out his water-shriveled 
skin, rigging equipment and picking 
into the past— two or three centuries, 
maybe more. 

A GREEN WATER WORLD 

It is a strange workday in a green 
water world, amid an odd crowd of 
hangers-on. At one wreck the same 
mutton snapper, 10 pounds of mute 
and stupid curiosity, hangs motionless 
day after day, watching over his shoul- 
der. Sheeny baitfish school through his 
air bubbles. Towards afternoon mot- 
tled groupers emerge from the coral, a 
few joining the mutton snapper in a 
dumb appraisal of McKee’s progress. 
Above him cero mackerel circle and 
never stop. Like a prowling office man- 
ager whose very look bespeaks evil, a 
barracuda comes from nowhere, darts 
off. darts back, fiashes a fine set of 
teeth, then as suddenly disappears. A 



TREASURE DIVER ART McKEE 


hammerhead shark moves out of the 
green infinity in slow circles and with- 
draws. McKee gives each a glance, feels 
for the sheath knife on his hip and 
keeps on digging. At this point in his 
persistent enthusiasm for picking into 
history, McKee’s intimates figure it 
would take a mermaid troop on bridled 
porpoises to bring him out of his crouch 
in the sand. 

It can be rewarding work — that is, if 
you include among the worth-while re- 
wards all relics and memorabilia in a 
vast range from 3,000-pound frigate 
cannons to fragments of an archaic 
chamber pot. In eight years, from 17 
ancient wrecks, McKee has brought up 
40 tons: a 17-foot, 2’j-ton anchor; 18 
cannons; over 400 cannonballs; flint- 
locks, pistols and swords; gold dou- 
bloons; silver pieces-of-eight ; wine-jug, 
rum-bottle and china-plate fragments; 
tackle blocks; pewter plates and cups; 
belt and shoe buckles and worn boot 
heels; cutlery, inkwells, figurines and 
religious medals; copper and silver in- 
gots; a ton of lead: gold rings, earrings 
and brooches; human teeth, beef bones 
and elephant tusks. These are the re- 
wards which may be struck suddenly 


In (juantity or singly after hours of 
hunting. “1 don’t knowhow much I’ve 
walked over and left down there,” Mc- 
Kee says. “I used to be a pay diver, but 
this stuff gels you. It’s history you can 
touch.” 

The bulk of McKee’s recoveries, ap- 
praised intrinsically, would not fetch 
scrap-dealer prices. But as collector’s 
items and as historical documentation 
the worth is often inestimable. The 
chief value even of the gold and silver 
lies not in the metal but in the circum- 
stances under which it was found and 
the gap it might fill in a museum or 
important private collection. 

After three centuries, during which 
hundreds of English. French and Span- 
ish ships were trafficking, pirating, 
fighting and sinking in the Caribbean, 
popular fancy is inflamed most, of 
course, by the thought of gold, silver, 
and jewels of the East on the bottom. 
The world is full of dreamers who 
would go down and make a killing. It 
was Just such a treasure fever boiling 
in someone else’s blood that propelled 
McKee into his present career. 

A MAN NAMED JACK 

In the late 30s, Art McKee, a barrel- 
chested pay diver with a lean face and 
the orange hair of a Scotch-Irishman. 
wa.s fighting a six-knot tide laying the 
Navy’s underwater pipeline to Key 
West. On the edge of the old Spanish 
Main, this tip of Florida naturally liad 
a double share of wild-eyed trea.sure 
zealots. “Ten or 15 a year, they came 
up with a crazy look," McKee remem- 
bers. "They know where it is. You dive 
con/mj/ffi on p<ii/c 33 


RIDING AN ANCHOR to Work, McKep trails 
below boat to scan bottom closely for wrecks 
hidden in coral. He wears a sweater against 
jellyfish .stings and carries knife for sharks. 
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SILVER BUCKLE scarcely seems worth two hours’ digging beneath' 
the galleon hull, but going deeper in next two days McKee found 45 
silver coins and 500 pounds of smelted copper. 



A 3,ooo-POUND CANNON that was buried three feet under 
the sand is slowly winched up, scattering a startled school of bait^ 
hsh as it pounds against the round ballast rocks of the disintegrated 


galleon. McKee, who once had a similar load slip its cable, also 
moves well away as he tries to work his airline free of the cannon 
muzzle. 





A "HOT SPOT” of treasure six feet under the hull planks brings digging: a suction pipe which pulls everything to the surface, then 

McKee out to turn on his latest device for deeper and faster sifts the valuables from the sand in a basket 30 feet away. 


TREASURE DIVER continued 


RELICS OF A LOST FLEET 



PIECES OF EIGHT from wrcck of Spanish treasure fleet are McKee’s rarest 
find. Only 10 such 17:12 pieces are known to curators, who feel McKee may find 
many more as he diKS on, since this fleet carried millions in silver. 



SILVER AND PEWTER relic.s — a coral-encrusted silver dish and (clockwise) a 
tankard, silver statuette, spoons and forks, inkwcdl, sand shaker Ito dry ink), and 
bowl — were found on same wreck as coins above. Because this ship was dated by 
coins and archive records, the.se battered utensils are valued highly by historians 
to help date other wrecks where similar relics are found. 


for it, they'd say, and split 50-50. I’d tell 
them to go away. I was making good 
money.” Then in 1938 one of them — 
a New Yorker who, possibly because 
of revenue collectors, preferred to be 
known as plain “Jack”— was more con- 
vincing: McKee was guaranteed one 
thousand dollars to dive for silver bars 
hidden in pitch on a Spanish galleon. 
It was a pushover job— a reef in shal- 
low, glass-clear water. 

ROUND STONES AND CANNON 

But on his first look around, IMcKoe 
was utterly disappointed. He hadn’t 
expected an intact htill— he knew too 
mucli for that. But there wa.s almost 
nothing. A stretch of round stones and 
two coral-encrusted cannons. That was 
all. 

Even McKee, for all his experience, 
was not allowing for some very con- 
siderable factors. For one, when a ship 
strikes a reef, it may start to break up, 
reel drunkenly clear, losing cargo with 
each roll, until it finally founders. Rath- 
er than a compact site, it may leave a 
trail of litter. Moreover, little of ship 
or cargo will withstand the corrosive 
chemistry of the sea. Drifting sand and 
encrusting coral will preserve the shape 
of a relic but not always its physical 
composition. Lead and gold hold up 
well, but little else. 

Ninety feet down the side of the reef 
where he found almost nothing on his 
first treasure dive, McKee could dimly 
see two more cannons. Five hours a 
day he swung a pick into the side of 
the reef. On the third day, near the 
bottom, a large sheet of coral broke 
oir. “On the inside were marks like bar- 
rel staves,” McKee recounts, “and it 
was black like pitch where it fell away. 
1 swung the pick and hit a gold 
doubloon.” 

A LUCKY WRECK 

In chunks of pitch McKee brought 
up 1,600 gold and silver coins and got 
63 of them as a bonus. It was a lucky 
wreck, at least until Employer Jack, 
cracking out whisky to celebrate on a 
return trip, fell down the ship'.s lad- 
der and broke his leg. To coin col- 
lectors who later examined, coveted 
and bought some of McKee’s bonus 
share, a broken leg was scarcely justice. 
In fact, hearing the end of the story, 
they would like to grind all of Jack 
into a fine paste. “Maybe income tax,” 
McKee relates, “but anyway, Jack 
melted his coins.” The whole treasure 
was never examined but it roughly 
figures that Jack had melted over $10,- 
000 in coins to gel about $2,000 in bul- 
lion. “I told that to the Miami coin 


collectors,” says McKee, “and a great 
groan went up, like somebody missing 
an extra point in football.” 

After such a haul on his first old 
wreck, McKee proved he was only 
human. In the 40s he gradually for- 
sook pay diving for treasure hunting, 
prowling from one wrecksite to another, 
most of them located on tips from local 
fishermen who had worked over round 
rocks but never figured them as the 
ballasts of old ships. In the past eight 


years McKee’s interest has been trans- 
formed: as his treasure fever cooled at 
five fathoms and deeper, he became 
more and more fascinated by all the old 
relics. This does not mean that McKee, 
who has found more than $3,000 in sil- 
ver on a single site, has ever, or will 
ever, step over an ingot to pick up a 
pewter inkwell. It is a normal transfer 
of interest. Like any man who ever 
went into an attic trunk looking for an 
heirloom lo hock, he is bound to emerge 
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with a whole armful of wonderful junk 
from the past. 

As a man equally devoted to silver 
bars and inkwells. McKee is now pres- 
ident of the incorporated Museum of 
Sunken Treasure in the Keys and an 
ally of curators, numismatists and his- 
torians. Anyone whose treasure fever 
jumps, as McKee’s once did, can easily 
cool off and possibly die of exhaustion 
by working below with him. Just get- 
ting things ready requires the brawm 
and savvy of an oil rigger and the agil- 
ity of a gibbon. Until this year, Mc- 
Kee's digging was tedious, a half-blind 
groping in the silt stirred up by jetting 
the sand away with a water hose. Dis- 
covering that, after years when a wreck 
shook like a giant sifter in rough seas, 
the small relics have often trickled be- 
neath the ballast and even under the 
hull planks, McKee sought some way 
of mining deep in the sand. This lead 
to a fanciful arrangement of suction 
pipe, ropes, anchors, l)uoys and a wire 
cage large enough for a family of orang- 
utans. Now the sand is sucked away 
through the cage, which will trap any- 
thing as small as a button. However, 
In rough water the whole thing twists 
and fights to stay free, and McKee 
toils half a day, scrambling crablike 
across the bottom, crawling in and out 
of the cage, resetting anchors and guy 
ropes, and hanging upside down, feet 
entwined in one rope to give his weight- 
less body traction to pull on another. 

‘■I WISH HE'D DISSOLVE" 

McKee u.sually has one or two help- 
ers; but by midafternoon while he tun- 
nels under the hull and pitches aside 
ballast rocks iwhich underwater is like 
shot-putting with bottle corks into a 
high wind), everyone else is done in. 
As night approaches, miles from home 
the crew fidgets. McKee’s dock lies be- 
yond a channel through one-foot shoals 
and jutting coral heads, haphazardly 
marked by Coke bottles, upended on 
stakes. Often McKee digs on below 
until the last light. “It’s times like 
this,’’ said Mate Wes Bradley, inching 
the boat through one dark night, “I 
wish he’d dissolve down there.” 

After a steady week underwater, 
McKee’s skin ha.s"a bleached yellow 
cast, as if he had spent some time in 
the stomach of a whale. He will prob- 
ably never dissolve. He has, however, 
run into equally improbable hazards. 
Though the big sharks have so far kept 
their distance, two six-foolers once 
rushed him. “I didn’t stab the shark,” 
he apologizes as one might who de- 
stroyed a chickadee’s nest. “The shark 
swam up and stuck itself on my knife. 


Pulled the knife out of my hand and 
shot away, streaming blood, the other 
shark chasing it, both turning over 
and over.” 

.Another time, ha\ing prodded a .500- 
pound jewfish out of its hole with a 
hard oak boat hook, McKee started in. 
The jewfish, for all its big mouth, gen- 
erally moves over for anybody, but 
this one came back with a rush, dump- 
ing McKee on the rocks. McKee prod- 
ded again. The jewfish bit the boat 
hook in half. Since a moray eel with 
nastier jaws lived just behind the jew- 



GOLD MEDAL honoring canonization of 
Peruvian Archbishop Turibius in 1726 was 
found off Florida by McKee 22s years later. 


fish, McKee let them have it and dug 
his own hole farther down. Later the 
hull planks o\'er thi.s hole caved in, 
pinning McKee’s legs for a frantic mo- 
ment until he could gel his fingers on 
the controls of the pipe sucking sand 
from under him. But in five years Mc- 
Kee has been hospitalized only once, 
and that because three 20th-Century 
privateers, after seeing him with his 
treasures on a TV show, beat him un- 
conscious on -a Xew York sidesvalk. 

2S STICKS OF DYNAMITE 

It is the sort of work where reticence 
doesn’t hurt a bit, but McKee oddly 
thrives on .sharing his enthusiasm, if 
nor his recoveries. Many of the un- 
derwater sportsmen the.sc days hav'e 
turned to exploration. The most no- 
table of these. Dr. George Crile Jr.— a 
Cleveland surgeon — and his wife first 
viewed McKee suspiciously a.s a rival. 
But later, in their book on amateur ex- 
ploration, the Criles credited McKee 
w'ith giving them the right philosophy 
(“Treasure to him was not just gold 
and silver, but all the homely little 
articles that people have lived by . . .” i, 
as well as some good pointers. The 
Criles had met him unexpectedly on 


the wreck of an ivory slaver. McKee 
had come prepared for days of patient 
picking. Surgeon Crile had brought 2.5 
sticks of dynamite to blast away the 
coral— a salvage technique comparable 
to dropping a five-inch salute in an in- 
cLsion to rid a man of gallstones. “If 
the Criles had let all that dynamite 
go,” McKee says, “they'd never have 
lived to write a book.” 

McKet? used to get the amateurs off 
his neck by sending them to the re- 
mains of the British man-of-war irfn- 
fluslrr. The amateurs are mad for can- 
nons and the W'ifirhcnlcr bristled with 
them. Now that it has been stripped, 
McKee meets the problem two ways. 
Anyone who wants to gaup can pay to 
dive with him. Anyone who wants to 
work can come free provided he turns 
over any find to McKee’s corporation. 

It is McKee’s fond fancy that some- 
day, when grandmother has her own 
air lung, old wrecks will become histor- 
ical monuments, bronze-plaqued and 
visited on Sundays (the only memo- 
rials where orators cannot intru<le'. 
McKee already is crusading toward 
that end with his uncontained zeal. He 
meets a stranger and before long they 
are talking wrecks because McKee sel- 
dom talks about anything else. And 
before much longer another man who 
perhaps had a mind to loaf all day has 
been impressed into service. 

'•so HE STARTS TALKING ..." 

Last August, for e.xample, there was 
Paul Kdmonston, an art instructor at 
Florida State University. “This fellow 
McKee picks me up,” Edmonston re- 
lated. “I was hitchhiking to Key West 
to do water colors. He starts talking 
about his diving. We stop while lie gets 
a haircut, then again to pick up ice. 
He's telling me more. We stop to pick 
up this boy who helps him and to check 
on a motor. Then we almost have -an 
accident— car coming right at us— and 
McKee talking away about diving. I 
tell him I have been spearfishing once 
— I guess that was my mistake, McKee 
tells me he is working a wreck now. I 
say that I am going to Key West to 
sketch. He tells me a man he knows 
paints underwater, and 1 tell him I 
only have water colors and they won't 
work in water. He suggests we get an 
iron easel and try something welders 
use to mark thing.s underwater. ‘Don’t 
worry,’ he says, ‘we’ll rig something 
up.’ Then I knew I’d never get to Key 
West. Now, after being underwater 
with him, I can't hear a damn thing in 
one ear. This McKee,” Edmonston con- 
cluded, "isn’t a diver. He’s a recruiter 
for the Spanish Armada.” 
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A t the time of our marriage 25 years ago, my hus- 
^ band’s sporting interests centered solely and passion- 
ately about horses: riding them, employing them for the 
pursuit of hounds, observing them at race meets, judging 
them at horse shows, even paying formal calls on them in 
their stalls. I tried, as a blushing bride, to go in for the 
fancy. But it was my husband who did the blushing— 
when I donned the lovely habit I’d bought when I was at 
Bryn Mawr: tweed knickers, sleeveless jacket and stout 
army puttees. 

My husband agreed that indeed the outfit must be just 
the thing for Colorado but not exactly right for the Xew 
York or Long Island riding set. Furthermore, as I’d be 
riding sidesaddle (an announcement that turned me pale), 
we’d better see about getting some proper equipment— 
from London. An Oxford Street tailor, one of those ‘‘By 
Appointment” fellows, made me a sidesaddle habit so ex- 
tremely heavy I could barely carry it about on foot, let 
alone lift it onto a horse. My boots, from Peal, were 
worthy of a guardsman. The historic Lock & Co. “built” 
or more accurately cooked me my bowler hat. At the fitting 
they brought it forth from some hat bakery, steaming 
like a pudding, and clamped it on my astonished head. 

I vastly admired my appearance in this highly authen- 
tic and more highly expensive ensemble. The admiration, 
however, was not shared by any horses, and my riding ca- 
reer (mercifully for both horse and rider) was short-lived. 
Abandoning for all time the idea of seeing my picture in 
The Spur, I divorced myself from any active sports par- 
ticipation and resigned myself— well, more or less— to be- 
coming a sports widow. 

My sports widowhood might be divided into three pe- 
riods: the horse, the duck and the retriever. My husband’s 
obsession during the first half of the horse period was fox 
hunting. Having abandoned any hope that his wife might 
in time become w'hat I believe is called “a fine woman to 
hounds,” my spouse found some solace in the fact that I 
could go along with him for a few weekends to upper New 
York State, where there was a hunt of which he was a 
member, and enjoy the privilege of observing the goings- 
on. These took place in a stretch of hill and valley I in my 
ignorance called lovely cow pastures but which, I was told, 
was “good galloping country,” the very sight of which 
would cause sportsmen to dilate their nostrils and start 
dropping their final g’s. 

During my first stern initiation I learned one hard and 
fast rule of the world of outdoor sports. In order to qualify 
as first class, a sport must involve acute physical discom- 
fort. All worthwhile sporting events start at break of day— 
which means that all participants must get up and dress a 
good two hours ahead of the break, long before the heat 
has been turned up in private home, country inn or motel. 
Never having been one of those exhibitionists who go 
continued on page 4^ 
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TESTING THE 
THUNDERBIRD 

Ford’s latest creation is a speedy, sporty 
answer to the growing U.S. demand for 
power and comfort with a sports car thrill 

by JOHN BENTLEY 

In (he last three years, ike number of imported sports cars on 
U.S. highways has jumped by 16U%—or one for every 2,500 
Americans. The auto industry, awakening to the $3^0,000,000 
business this represents, has countered with t'orious new mod- 
els of Us own. The latest of these is the Ford Thunderhird, due 
for an October unveiling. To subject this new car to a critical 
appraisal, SI sent Motor Columnist John Bentley out to the 
Ford works, where he put the Thunderhird through her paces 
and wrote the exhaustive report which follows below. 

I T WAS not a pilot model Thunderhird which the Ford 
Motor Company rolled out for me, but the Number-1 
production model of a line which will shortly be geared to 
a monthly output of 1,000 cars— a big concession by an 
industry which until very recently still failed to realize 
that the clink of small change from the cash registers of 
imporled-car dealers was growing to respectable crescendo. 
Ford’s newest baby, as I first saw it, was a lavish car which 
can be equipped, at extra cost, with all the gadgetry of a 
prize convertible— and more. The one I drove featured 
Ford-O'Matic transmission, power brakes and power steer- 



INSTRUMENT PANEL follows Style of the 1954 Ford, with 
a tachometer {lefti and swee|>-second clock added. Floor shift 
lever controls hydramatic drive. Visibility is superb. 



GHOSTLIKE AT MORE THAN 110 MILES PER HOUR, THE 


ing, as well as power-operated seat and windows. Also op- 
tional, fortunately, are dummy wire-wheel discs and -a de- 
tachable hard top which can be provided in place of the 
standard folding top— a neatly folding affair with spring- 
loaded bows, easily handled by two people and designed to 
tuck down out of sight behind the seat. 

SLEEK. DOCILE. FAST 

It is a sleek, handsome, docile and fast roadste- built 
essentially of stock Ford and Mercury parts (brakes, steer- 
ing, suspension, transmission) mounted on a special box- 
type chassis and equipped with an all-steel custom body of 
outstandingly good finish, welded into one rigid unit. You 
cannot, for instance, replace a dented fender. The job, as 
on most sports cars, is one for a panel beater. Yet the 
Thunderhird is not a true sports car of competition type, 
nor does Ford make any such claim for it. In advertising 
jargon it is a “personal” or “much preferred” car— by 
which is meant a sporting, second-string machine, redolent 
with snob appeal, highly photogenic and fun to drive on a 
weekend breeze or a trip to the golf links. 

Finished in black, with black and cream leather uphol- 
stery, a black pile carpet and black mohair top, this par- 
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THUNDERBIRD STREAKS PAST THE CAMERA, WITH BENTLEY AT THE WHEEL. FLAT OUT, THE CAR IS CAPABLE OF DOING 128 MPH 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOE CLARK 


ticular Thunderbird heralded one of three color schemes 
which will include turquoise and Thunderbird red with 
matching leather. The comfortable seat (511^4 inches wide) 
is ample for two, but it took less than an afternoon’s hard 
driving to discover that three abreast can easily become 
a crowd. For a tall driver, leg and headroom are at a pre- 
mium (24’ 2 inches from seat edge to pedals with the seat 
fully back and three inches head clearance with the top up) 
but the telescopic steering wheel provides some compensa- 
tion for the tight fit. 

Against these minor drawbacks, the Thunderbird is a 
very appealing machine, judged even by sports-car stand- 
ards. When top and windows are raised, it is as snugly 
weatherproof as a convertible and the longer you drive it 
the better you like it. Forward vision (through the curved 
panoramic windshield offering 1,027 square inches of glass) 
is superb. Both fenders are clearly in sight and the smoothly 
contoured hood airscoop confers a pleasant suggestion of 
power. Instrument grouping is identical with that on 19i}4 
Fords, but with two extra dials of 3j^-inch diameter, pro- 
viding a 5,000 rpm tachometer at left and a sweep-second 
clock at right. 

Shifting is by a centrally located chrome floor lever 


which slides backward or forward on a chrome scale cali- 
brated with a conventional hydramatic dial. .The knob 
has a push-button safety locking device which must be 
depressed to move from neutral through park to drive. 
With the accelerator jammed to the floor for a scat get- 
away, it is easy to spin the rear wheels, even on dry con- 
crete. Under these conditions, the hydramatic upshifts to 
intermediate and high at the usual 30 and 65 mph, but a 
manual shift would do the Thunderbird far more justice. 
Still, the outstandingly good low-speed torque is obvious 
from the fact that the 0-30 and 30-50 mph acceleration 
times are identical. 

SPEEDING AND CORNERING 

Some fast driving and cornering quickly demonstrated 
the excellent roadability and handling qualities of the car, 
which has the best power steering I have ever sampled. It 
is light, positive and devoid of disconcerting “remoteness” 
and allows quick correction of deliberately induced slides. 
At 110 mph (4,300 rpm) the Thunderbird was quiet and 
rock-steady and could be steered with one hand, but stop- 
ping was another matter. The power brakes (11-inch Mer- 
cury drums with a 50% assist) put dangerously too much 
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Are you 
confused 
about today’s 
Motor Oils? 

So many claims are being made 
for what additives are supposed 
to do in today’s motor oils, it's 
no wonder a lot of motorists are 
becoming confused. 

The truth is, in all IID (High 
Detergency) oils — regardless of 
brand— additives perform many 
useful functions. 

That is why mlditives are l>eing 
used so widely in Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils. 

The point we want to make is 
this: Atitliiives Ciin he uddeti to 
any oil. To very good oil. To 
very poor oil. 

The quality of the basic oil is 
what determines the kind of 
lubrication your motor gets. 

So remember this: 

Today’s BEST oils 
start with 

Nature’s BEST crude 

Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural toughness. 

Skillfully refined from Nature’s 
best crude oil and jortijied by 
carejully selected additives, they 
stand up longer against the 
demands of modern engines. 

Keep the power 
you bought 


INSIST on a brand of 



SPECIFICATIONS 


engine & chassis 
No. of cylinders 

V-8 

Weight 

3,250 lbs. 

Bore 

3.7o in. 

Power/ weight ratio 17.10 lbs, bhp** 

Stroke 

4.37 in. 

Turning diameter 

:i6 ft. 

Displacement 

292 cu. in. 

SleiTing wheel turns (lock to locki 3'/ 

Comprt's.sion ratio 

— 

Sl^s-ring ratio 

20:1 

Maximum output 

— 

Tire size 

6.70 X 15 

Bore/slroke ratio 

1: .88 

Brake lining area 

175 .sq. in. 

Bhp per cu. in. 


Gas tank capacity (gallons) 

17 

Maximum torque 

— 



Carburetor 

Ford-Holley 

measurements 



4-barrel downdraft 



(automatic choke) 

Wheelbase 

102 in. 

Transmission 

Ford-O-Mutic* 

Tr<')id 'front & rear) 

56 in. 

Overall ratios: High:4..31 

Overall length 

175.3 in. 

Second: 4.83 

Width 

70.3 in. 

lx>w: 7.94 

Height (top up) 

52.2 in. 

Reverse: 6.62 

Minimum ground clearance 

5.5 in. 

Roar axle ratio 3..41 


Trunk space lapprox.) 

10 cu. ft. 

Piston speed i. 7,000 

rpm 1 2,7.70 fpm 

Rear win<low urea 

544 S(|. in. 

-Mph per 1,000 rpm 

High gear) 25.52 

Maximum interior width 

.79 in. 


* Optional al extra cost 

••Kslimaled isee text) 



emphasis on power and too little on 
progre-ssive braking. Tramping hard on 
the pedal produced a frightening one- 
second time lag. after which the wheels 
abruptly locked solid and the car slid 
with howling tires. This explains the 
mediocre slopping at speed-s of 45 mph 
and up. 

h’lat out. the Thunderbird i.s capable 
of 128 mph (5,000 rpmi but this maxi- 
mum is not recommended since the en- 
gine is revving way past peak. Ju.st 
what that peak is, the otherwise coop- 
erative P'ord Technical Service l.abo- 
raiory refuse.s to reveal, even at this 
writing which is within days of the 
car’s general release. The V-8 engine 
u.ses a recast Mercury block bored out 
to 3.75 inches and with a 1.27-inch 
longer stroke. This block, incidentally, 
will probably form the basis of the 
1955 P'ord engine. A fair guesstimate 
of the Thunderbird’s output on the 
basis of known specifications 
o6or< ) puts it at around 190 hp at 
4,400 rpm. 

With each car sold, the customer will 
get an enthusiast’s repair manual of (>4 
page.s with 57 illustrations; and if you 


purchase one of the first 400 Thunder- 
birds produced, you will be treated to 
a goodwill briefing visit from a di.strict 
sales manager. 

The price lag of the Thunderl)ird is 
as yet undetermined, but Ford claims 
it will be “competitive.” The $(>} <jues- 
tion is: competitive with what? If the 
Chevrolet Corvette is Ford’.s price tar- 
get, then the Thunderbird will be a re- 
markable value-for-money proposition 
and almast a “must” for tired business 
executives seeking to recapture their 
lost youth. 


PERFORMANCE AT A CLANCE 

.\rreieration 0-40 mph: 4.0 secs, 

throughgears 0- -00 mph; lO.O secs. 

0 —80 mph; 16. H secs. 
I High ti> sewnd I 40 .^Omph: 4.0secs. 
Maximum spe«-<I (>btainf<l 110 mph. 

Brake Test iconcrete surface i 

From :10 mph: 44 ft. Sin. 
From 4.') mph: Sift. 4 in. 
P'rom 60 mph: 148 ft. 11 in. 
Ga.s Con-sumption mil tests incl.) l.')mpg 
Weather: Mild; humid to rainy: no wind. 
Spwdometer correction: At 60 mph reml 
.')S mph: 3.3' , slow. 



LOW AND SLEEK, the Thunderbird i.s u Brown, as.sislanl manager in Technical 
road-hugging car. Here Bentley and George Service I-aboratory, get set for trial run. 
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if you plan to take up bowling 


YOU SHOULD KNOW: 


Old order changeth 

■QOWLING was SO popular in 1366 that England’s King Edward III ordered 
J3 it outlawed as an interference to military archery practice. Laws notwith- 
standing, it ha.s .survived and even flourishefl since the first indoor academy 
was built in London in 1445. In its early days in the U.S., bowling alley.s were 
pretty unsavory place.s. Not so nowadays. With the formation of the Ameri- 
can Bowling Congress in 1895, the bowlers took charge. Now, establishments 
are clean, well lighted and comfortable. Equipment is topnotch. Many alleys 
no longer have to restrict operating hours according to availability of pin- 
boys .since American Machine & Foundry Co. developed an automatic pin- 
spotter that sets pins, returns balls and performs all pit .service.s with super- 
human efficiency. Today bowling is America's favorite indoor participant 
sport, with 20,000,000 adherents. 

• • • 

Convenience . . • 

Unless you live in a remote rural community, you will probably find bowl- 
ing more convenient than any other sport. In the first place, it is practically 
the only one which requires no personal equipment. The academy proprietor 
can supply the alleys, pin.s, balls, shoe.s, score sheet and crayon pencil — all 
that is needed for bowling. Most academies also serve food and refreshments 
and some have locker rooms, .showers and even baby sitters. If you live in a 
city of more than 20,000 population, your classified telephone directory will 
almost certainly list a modern bowling establishment — there are nearly 8,000 
in the U.S.— within a short ride from your home or place of busine.ss. In some 
parts of the country you will find duckpin bowling. This ver.sion uses small 
pin.'^ and small balls, and is preferred by many. In any weather and at any 
hour, if you feel the urge to bowl, the chances are excellent that you will find 
an academy to accommodate you. 

Confidence . . . 

To become an expert bowler takes years of training and practice. The over- 
whelming majority of the nation's bowlers lack the time, money, stamina or 
the desire to be .stars, yet they have just as much fun. You will derive pleasure 
from your first game simply by relaxing and following some of the tips set 
forth herein. The initial step is to have .self-confidence. It isn’t as difficult as 
it looks to keep a ball on the alley. Girls of four and men of 90 bowl. So do 
the blind, the lame, and even amputees equipped with special .suction cups. 
• • • 

• ■ . and comfort 

Wear comfortable clothes which give you freedom of movement. .Anything 
that does not hamper your stride or arm motion will do. Clothing specially 
made for bowlers may be purchased at any sporting goo<ls shop or at your 
neighborhood academy, and if you are inclined to perspire a great deal it is a 
good idea to buy some. The most popular uniforms for women are gabardine 
dre.sse.s ($8.95 and $10.95) or gabardine skirts ($5.95) and blou.ses ($4.95). 
Men’s shirts cost $5.95 and $6.95. 

Shoes . . . 

You should wear .special shoes, which may be rented at the alleys for 10 
to 25 cents. If you plan to roll regularly, it will pay to buy your own ($6.95 
and $7.95 for men and women). The shoes have white rubber heels and elk- 
skin uppers (natural shade for men and varicolored for women). For right- 
handed bowlers, the sole of the right shoe is rubber, the left .shoe chrome 
leather. It is the opposite for left-hander.s, so be sure to say which you are 
when you ask for shoes. 

Instructions , . . 

Almost every academy has an instructor for men and women. There is no 
charge, except for the “lines,” or games, you roll (40 to 45 cents a game). 
The best way to arrange for instruction is to telephone your neighborhood 
academy for an appointment. Instructors usually double as floor managers 
and will not be available during busy hours. 

conftnMfd on next page 
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The ball and you . . . 

Joe Wilman of Berwyn, 111., author of books on how to teach bowling as 
well as how to bowl, pictures bowler and ball as a graceful team. The first step, 
then, is to find the right ball for you. Bowling balls, made of hard rubber, 
weigh from 10 to 16 pounds. Most men roll 15)^ to 16-pounders. Most women, 
depending upon their size and weight, roll from 13J^ to 14^, although some 
use the 16-pound ball. The heavier the ball, the better chance to knock down 
all ten pins. 

• • • 

Fitting the bail . . . 

The ball must "feel” right, and that takes perfect fitting. Balls have two 
. or three finger holes for the thumb and middle, or thumb, middle and fourth 
fingers. The three-finger ball is easier to control and is recommended for be- 
ginners. Find a ball whose thumb hole is a trifle large for your thumb. Then, 
with your thumb in the hole, rest your palm on top of the ball across the 
finger holes. The knuckle of your middle finger should extend one-quarter 
inch beyond the inner edge of the middle-finger hole to give you the proper 
span. If the ball still doesn’t feel right, the pitch, or angle, of the thumb hole 
probably is bothering you. Once you find a ball with the correct span and 
thumb-hole pitch, make a note of its number. It will save you time on your 
next visit. Having your own ball will help your game, especially if you plan 
to roll at more than one academy. The standard black ball co.sts $23.95, the 
mottled ball in various colors $26.95. Caution: wherever you buy it, make 
sure you are fitted by an expert. 

Thumbnail lesson . . 

If you hear terms such as "spot” bowling, "alley sen.se” and others which 
. mean nothing to you, don’t concern yourself with them at this time. The 
important thing the first time you roll is to get the feel of the game. The 
following tips .should prove useful: 

STANCE- -Stand four paces behind the foul line, resting the ball in the palm 
of your left hand. Don’t rush. Wait until you feel comfortable before you 
start your approach. 

APPROACH — Take four rhythmic steps to the foul line (the fourth step ac- 
tually is a slide), starting with your right foot (or, if you are left-handed, your 
left). With the first step, the ball should move forward with you. The second 
step, it swings down at your side, starting an arc backward. The third step, 
the ball should be behind you, at the top of the backward arc. On the sliding 
step, the ball should come forward to be released. The sole purpose of the 
approach is to set the ball in motion, not to build up speed. 

RELEASE -The ball should be released a fraction of a second after the slide 
.step ends. You will soon find the most comfortable position for your hand as 
you release the ball. The best way to start, though, i.s to picture a clock and 
have your thumb at a "10 o’clock” po.sition as you release the ball. 

For detailed instructions, several fine books are available. A list may be ob- 
tained from the Bowling Proprietors Association of America, 185 N. Wabash 

Ave., Chicago, 111., or from the American Bowling Congress, 1572 E. Capitol 

Drive, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Scoring . . 

A game consists of ten frames. You are allowed two balls in each frame. 

, You should have no trouble keeping .score if you remember that a strike (all 
ten pins with one ballj entitles you to 10 plus the number of pins you knock 
down with the next two balls, and a spare (all ten pins with two balls) gives 
you 10 plus the number of pins you knock down with the next ball. Don’t 
be disheartened if you bowl several strikes yet fail to .score well. Bowlers have 
discovere<l through the ages that it is easier to knock down ten pins than 
one pin. Back in 1673 William Penn wrote to Hannah Callowhill: “We were 
at bowls yestereen, and though I got more pins at each first roll than my 
friend Amzi, yet so my score was less. They do reckon outrageously. . . .” 

And they still do. 

by The Know-it-all 
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THE BIG BONANZA 

The B.P.A.A.’s $85,000 handicap may hurt bowling more than it helps 

by VICTOR KALMAN 


I fKE a flamboyant flower that gives 
J you hay fever, the $85,000 team 
handicap tournament to be conducted 
this year by the Bowling Proprietors 
Association of America seems less ap- 
pealing the closer you examine it. 

The basic ideas appeared to be sound 
enough when they were presented to 
the B.P.A.A. convention for approval 
last summer at Asbury Park, N.J. 
They were, simply, 1) to give lower- 
average bowlers a crack at big prix;e 
money, and 2) to pile up profits for 
the proprietors. 

C'^MPCNSATIONS VS. COMPLAINTS 

But now that the first promotional 
literature is being circulated through- 
out member academies, heralding the 
“B.P.A..A. National Team Handicap 
Championship,’’ 1 can’l lielp feeling 
that 1) the average low-scoring bowler 
still doesn'tstand a chance, and 2) any 
money the proprietors do make might 
not compensate for the complaints 
they’re almost certain to receive before 
the glorified sweepstakes end. 

The tournament will be a 75'7 hand- 
icap affair with local eliminations at 
each academy and the finals in a still- 
to-be-designatecl city. A 10-lane acad- 
emy will be entitled to enter one team 
in the finals, a 20-lane academy two 
teams and .so on to a maximum of fi\'e 
finalists. The fee will be $10 a team 
initially and $100 for the finals. 

The $85,000 prize fund, w'ith $15,- 
000 going to the winner, i.s based on a 
1,000-team entry. If the entry list is 
higher, the fund will be larger. 

Some critics have suggested that 
this could prove the greatest bonanza 
for sharpshooters since the unarmed 
stagecoach. I’m confident, however, 
that B.P.A.A.’s Syl Sobanski, the most 
astute tournament director I know, 
will check the finalists carefully and 
minimize this threat. But what of the 
honest bowler who improves his aver- 
age steadily thvougliout the season? 


The leaflet states that the entrant must 
list his highest league average as of Dec. 
31. Does this mean that five beginners 
who average 120 in December will be 
eligible to roll together, although they 
are 170-average men by tournament 
time in May? Or will beginners be 
barred? Whatever stand Sobanski 
takes, the wrath of bowlers will fall on 
their local proprietors. 

Another point. Take the case of an 
800-average team against the cham- 
pion Stroll quintet of Detroit. With 
1,000 scratch, the 800 team receives 
150 pins for a 950 total. The Strohs 
average better than 1,050, giving them 
a 300-pin advantage for the three-game 
series. Unless the 800-avorage team is 
composed of sliarp.shooters or vastly 
improved bowlers, its chances seem 
slimmer than Debbie Reynolds' be- 
coming an old maid. 

Above all, the tournament can do 
nothing to enhance the prestige of ei- 
ther the proprietors or the sport itself. 
At best, it will he a monument to 
mediocrity. At worst, it will eclipse 
the great classics which helped raise 
bowling from the status of a game to 
the stature of a major sport. 

The old saw about Class B and C 
bowlers being the backbone of bowling 
is only a half-truth. They may be the 
backbone of the buHincuH; the stars are 
the backbone of the spor/. Business 
and sport, like Siamese twins, depend 
upon each other. Break either back- 
bone and both will die. 


EXPERT OPINION 

■Manager Leo Durocher, when asked 
who was more valuable to the Giants, 
Willie Mays or Johnny .Antonelli. .said; 
“Why don’t you ask Roger Bannister 
which is more valuable, his right leg 
or his left?” 

.V.}’. U’oiid-Telegiam and The Sun 


WHAT’S BREWING 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD TODAY? 



Heineken’s — brewed in Holland — is brewing 
good will everywhere. Hearts grow warmer, 
friends closer when they share the satisfying 
pleasure of Heineken's — the world’s finest 
lager l)eer. Over 3 centuries of brewing beer 
of outstanding quality. Small l)aich brewing ^ 
gives Heineken's the flavor that makes it a 
masterpiece from Holland. 



'See'L 


In Bars and Stores Where Qiuility Counts 
Van| Munchitif! v'v Co., Inc., New York 36, N.Y. 
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swimming on New Year’s at Atlantic City, I found it a 
matter of acute pain to shiver into mj' clothes in a glacial 
room. The pain turned to fury when I found out that I 
might have remained in bed much longer than my hus- 
band. f’or it takes a hunting gentleman more time to get 
into the proper attire than it takes a debutante to dress 
for a ball. 

Why people who are about to be doused in all manner 
of horse sweat, flying mud, slimy ditchwater or even their 
own life's blood, should dress with the dainty care of a for- 
eign minister about to attend a court levee, I don’t know. 
But I do grant that there is something of the grand man- 
ner about it, like the Bourbon aristocrat taking a pinch of 
snuff while mounting the steps of the guillotine. And 


I must admit that my husband, resplendent in white 
breeches, gleaming boots, impeccable slock and red— I 
said pink!— coat, mustard vest and a reinforced silk top- 
per, was pretty as a Christmas card. And I felt that I really 
“belonged,” as we drove to w'here “hounds were meeting.” 
Horses were also meeting, and also human beings, but 
they are never mentioned. 

For the nonpariicipant, there are several methods of 
following a fox hunt. One may tag along at a distance on a 
horse. One may dash on foot via frantic short cuts to vari- 
ous points which it is hoped will be viewing ones. Or one 
may, like me, pursue a zigzag cour.se, equally speculative, 
through side road.s and lanes in a car. Our car was a con- 
vertible and my concession to sport was to keep the top 
open, even when it was raining. 

Lest anyone assume that this nonsporlswoman lacks all 
feeling for beaui y, let me record right here that the sudden 
weird sound of that melancholy little horn has turned my 
hair to electric wires and that the sight of horses with their 
bright-coated riders streaking across a slope, or of hounds 
streaming in a yelping torrent out of an autumn copse, has 
caused me to bawl like a baby. 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 

Repetition, however, can make for satiety. I gave my- 
self an honorable discharge from the mechanized hunt- 
followers corps after a certain near disaster that occurred 
one weekend when I had brought my father along to give 
him a taste of the bracing life into which his daughter had 
wed. With the show-off authority of the half-smart ex- 
plaining a subject to an ignoramus I gave him a running 
commentary offensively peppered with terms like “giving 
tongue,” “breaking cover” and other .John Peelisms. 

I had, meanwhile, taken a small side road, my reason 
being, I said, that I thought the fox would go "down wind.” 
Sheer bravado on my part. I had no more idea of which 
way the wind was blowing than what down it meant. 
Father made the politely attentive face that showed he 
wasn’t listening. Then suddenly he went tense and cried 
"Watch out! You’re going to hit a dog!” A lean, furry 
animal darted past the front wheels and only a violent 
jamming on of brakes prevented our squashing it. As it 
scuttled into an adjacent field, w'e paused in wild surmise, 
caught breath and gasped in unison "Good God! It’s the 
fox!” We watched it lope easily away to safety. Then, 
both of us being underground members of the Animal Re- 
sistance, we shook hands and never told a soul. What 
would have happened had I run over the creature is a sup- 
position too frightful to dwell upon. I should certainly 
have had to leave the community, the state and, in all 
likelihood, my husband. 

And while we’re on horses — which, thank heaven we are 
not— I’ll mention other equine activities which over the 
years have forced me into sports widowhood. I don’t count 
horse racing, which I happen vastly to enjoy. But I do 
count horse ehou-ing, which I happen vastly not to. 

I tried. I really tried. My husband, who did a lot of 
judging in those days, suggested that perhaps if I were to 
go along with him and watch him judge, I’d acquire a 
taste for the thing. Watching a horse judge at w'ork is like 
watching a chess champion at play. There are long, long 
periods when absolutely nothing happens. The horse-show 
judge stands in the center of the ring, most of the time 
quite motionless. Occasionally he tells someone who tells 
the riders who in turn tell the horses when to vary their 
routine. Occasionally he makes mysterious notations on a 
pad. Occasionally he carries on a whispered conversation 
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with a co-judgp. At last the horsps are lined up, their sad- 
dles removed and. as they stand there nude, he walks ap- 
praisingly around each one, signs something which proves 
to be his final decision, watches the ring master attach the 
ribbons, then retires with the co-judge for what I presume 
to he a drink. And there you have the thrill of watching 
someone officially judge a horse. I made a friendly pact 
with my husbaml to the effect that every time he insisted 
1 go with him to a horse show, I’d insist he go with me to 
the Mu.seum of Modern Art. It works out very well. I go 
to Madison Square Garden for the ice carnival, and his 
shadow has yet to fall beneath the Calder mobile. 

AFTER THE HORSE . . . THE DUCK 

A coa.sting accident, which resulted cruelly enough in my 
husband’s lo.sing a leg, ended his riding career. But not my 
sports widowhood. For after the horse, the wild duck raised 
its pretty beak. 

Again 1 made a brave attempt and again was brought 
home to me that basic sportsman’s rule of self-torture. 
Duck hunters get up even earlier than fox ones. In fact, it 
isn’t early at all. It’s just terribly late the night before. 
This entails the gulping down, either in your own icy kitch- 
en or in an overheated dog wagon crowded with truck driv- 
ers, of a nocturnal breakfast— traditionally mammoth, de- 
spite the fact that only a few hours previously you have 
stuffed yourself with dinner and drinks. On possibly four 
occasions I tasted the primitive joy of deep-freezing from 
dawn to dusk in a duckblind and never seeing a bird. For, 
not being a "‘gun,” I was always told to cower silently out 
of sight I fingers well stuffed into cars ' while the marksmen 
let fly their volleys and, sometimes, felled their prey. Then 
I abandoned any ideas of being cither a spectator sports- 
woman or an apathetic decoy. Now when my marital Nim- 
rod and our mallard-minded house guests arise at a.m. I 
lie in bed. Hut I don’t sleep. As soon as duck enthusiasts put 
on their shooting togs, they go fearfully virile. Their voices 
deepen to a roar— a subdued roar, so as "not to wake (’or- 
nelia,” — and, becau.se their boots and breeches must weigh 
half a ton, the effect when heard through a closed door is 
that of a number of romping dinosaurs. 

And. speaking of that attire, until I found out that other 
duck fanciers were the same way about their shooting 
clothes, I kept secret the horrendous state of my husband's. 
Ordinarily, he is a gentleman of meticulous cleanliness, and 
so, as far as I can in all propriety make out, are his duck- 
shooting companions, but why, I ask myself, must their 
garments remain undesecrated by dry-cleaning as though 
they were Coptic textiles? Well-seasoned shooting clothes 
are doubtless delicious to the dog in the duckblind, but in 
the evening when the hunter comes home from the hill and 
starts warming up over a fire—!! 

• During the .season, my husband goes out about three 
days a week, and being a good shot, always gets his limit. 
Personally I am all for amending the game laws and limit- 
ing the limit. For although he man:;ges to distribute a fair 
amount of the trophies among his duck-eating acquaint- 
ances, the overflow remains in our iceboxes, whence all 
superfluous delicacies are removed to make way for the 
spoils of the chase— and sometimes I do mean spoils. If the 
weather is "right” (meaning I wouldn’t (juite know what), 
a few "brace” may be “put out to hang.” In everyday par- 
lance, a few pairs dangle like rag mops outside the back 
door until they are "properly hung,” which is just a day or 
so before the buzzards start coming up from southern New 
Jersey. For a duck should be approaching a slate of fine 
Stilton in order to suit the sportsman’s palate, .^nd, as 


everyone know.s, the correct way to cook it comprises very 
little more than holding it near the oven. 

Shocking as it may be to admit, I don’t really care for wild 
duck even if it has remained for some time in the oven. .\nd 
I don’t think that biting into Number F'our shot is an ad- 
venture in good eating. Thank God, I say, for thegame laws 
that confine the <luck season to two or three scant months! 

But there are, alas, other months and other games. The 
latest a.speci of my sports widowhood is the retriever trial. 
We live in Long Island, where the retriever trial has taken 
over like the tent caterpillar. For those half-wits such as 
my.self who never knew what a retriever trial was. let me 
briefly explain that it is an all-day and several-tlay per- 
formance at which retrievers and retriever fanciers gather 
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together to go one by one through a 
series of te.sts involving intelligence, 
obedience, perception and physical 
prowe.s.s, on the part of the dog, that 
i.s. Some take place on land, other-s on 
land in' water. Births are either shot 
in llight. or their extinct hotlies are 
concealed in grass and the retrievers 
one by one go forth, find the creatures 
and bring them l)ack in tail-waving 
triumph. Sometimes the dog is al- 
lowed to watch which way the bird 
falls. Ttie concealed ones lie must fer- 
ret out in a sort of canine treasure 
hunt, directed in this by the handler, 
who from afar blows piercing blasts 
on a .shrill little whi.stle and goes 
througli an arm-waving set of sema- 
phtire signals which are retriever code 
for orders like ''Turn right!” ‘‘flet 
back!” “(’ome forward” and ‘‘Drop 
dead, you dope!” 

Here. I was assured, was one sport I 
c»>uld follow with zest. Kveryone loves 
a field trial! The people love it. the 
<Iogs love it. even, it wouUi swm, the 
birds lovt' it— although they don't al- 
ways capture the spirit of things. 

WHEN A FRIEND DOESN’T NEED A DOG 

I tried once or twice to capture it. 
There’s no denying that the dogs are 
lovely to watch for a time. But the 
time can start swming interminable, 
and the waits between the acts are 
more tlrawn out than intermissions at 
the bullet. .\l first 1 ma<le shy little 
attempts to relieve the monoiony by 
wandering in a friendly fashion among 
the other spectators. But, while a re- 
triever i.s working out a problem, chit- 
chat among the humans is had form. 
I once made the mistake of going over 
and scraping acquaintance with cer- 
tain of the dogs linetl up for the next 
series — a gross breach for which 1 was 
severely reprimanded. relriever 
about to go on line is like a tenor 
about to go onto the stage of the Met. 
You mustn’t pat or distract him. 

Once again I granted myself a sports 
divorce, this time on the grounds of 
fielfl trials. But they are not the only 
kind. I soon learned. I'here are leaser 
occasions known as mnrtkiii truth, 
meaning that when a dog wins, the 
owner gels congratulations instead of -a 
silver ashtray, while the dog receives an 
encouraging pat instead of a Ph.I). Our 
place, it seems, is just right for a sanc- 
tion trial because, as 1 was told by one 
of the judges with kindly approval, 
"the land is so nice and uncared for.” 

The opening series starts in a field 
directly in front of our house. Cars and 
dog-laden station wagons assemble on 
a rise a hare HO yards beyond my bed- 


room windows. N’eed I remark that 
the field trial, like all clean, (lod-fear- 
ing sports, starts at break of day"? 

.\s lady of the manor, I tlioughi at 
first it behooved me to get up and out 
and grtH't the arrivals as they came. 
To my intense relief 1 found that peo- 
ple concentrating on liandling dogs 
don’t want lo be bolheretl by a host- 
ess hospital)ly burbling, ‘'Do step into 
our poison ivy!” The fanciers can’t 
even he bothered with cofTee. .As one 
lady enthusiast explained, she just 
didn’t dare pause because she was 
“running in the open.” 

But I do my running iiuloors. Some- 
one has to slay there anyway lo com- 
fort our hou.se dogs, two Norwich ter- 
riers and a small mull, all of whom 
start ejuaking at the first crack of a 
shotgun and continue in an all-day 
slateof ’.error. The mutt keeps jumping 
up into my lap for .sanctuary, white the 
elder and supposetlly mtire intrepid ter- 
rier cowers liehind the water clti.set 
They all three periodically throw’ up. 

The solution. I find, is to betake 
myself and house dogs off to a cabin a 
few miles away overlooking the Sound 
and spend a serene, ungunshattered 
day. For me there are hooks to browse 
through and never tpiite read, for the 
dogs there are rahhit.s to <’hase after 
and never quite catch and for us all 
itiere is the delight of picnic luttch 
followed by swinish sleep. In the late 
afternoon we return lioire to find the 
field trial over and the house crowded 
will] happy sportsmen shedding wet 
clothe.s. getting into dr.v ones, trying 
to locate Inst car keys, phoning to tell 
children Mummt’ and Daddy may he 
a little late and lo go on with dinner — 
everyone drinking and talking at once 
and nobody listening to a word any- 
one else is saying. 1 grub a glas.s and 
join in the hearty fun. Best of all, in 
this as in other sports, no one has ever 
nolieed my ah.sence and everything 
work.s out merry as a marriage hell. 



'■/ dun'i rare if H lann nll-h'mf record 
for Luke Okfiuomouatiijee - you're not 
briuyiuy it in here!” 
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OF FISH AND FISHERMEN 

A comparison of attitudes and values of anijlcrs in England, France 
and the I'.S. by a distinguished writer who has made a study of them 


I AM ONE of the world’s foremost ob- 
servers of other people’s fishing. I 
believe that certain national charac- 
teristics emerge in fishing and altitudes 
toward it. With this in view, I have for 
many years studied the relationship of 
fisherman to fish. It is therefore natu- 
ral that on a Sunday afternoon this 
summer when I w-as in France I was 
drawn to the Oise to observe Parisian 
fishing at its very best. 

I’erhaps I should set down some 
American and British attitudes and 
methods in order that my conclusions 
about French fishing may stand out 
by contrast. 

Fishing in America has several faces 
of which I shall only mention two. 
First, all Americans believe that they 
are horn fishermen. For a man to admit 
a di.sla'^ie for fishing would be like 
denouncing motlier love or hating 
moonlight. The American conceive.s of 
fishing as his personal contest against 
nature, lie buys mountains of equip- 
ment. He cloches himself witli .special, 
exppn.sivfi cosium<*s. 

Tlie Yankee angler prefers to travel 
many thousands of miles, to put liim- 
.self through powerful disciplines, to 
learn a special vocabulary and to en- 
ter u kind of piscatorial religion— all 
lor the iturjto.se of dcMnonsiraling his 
superiority over fish. He endows the 
fish wiili great intelligerx’e and fal)U- 
lous slrenglli, to the end that in de- 
feating it he i.s even more intelligent 
and powerful. 

AN UN-AMERICAN THOUGHT 

it has always Ijeen my private con- 
viction that any man who pits his in- 
telligence again.st a fish and loses has 
it coming, but this is a highly un- 
American thought. I hope 1 will not 
he denounced. 

A secondary but important place of 
fishing in America is political. No can- 
didate would think of running for pub- 
lic office without first catching and be- 
ing photographed with a fish. (»olf has 
nowhere near the political importance 
that fi.shing ha.s, Itut maybe that is 
clianging. 

The British fisherman has quite a 
different approach. The English pas- 
sion for private properly rises to its 
greatest glory in the ownership and 


negotiability of exclusive fishing rights 
in rivers and streams. The ideal Brit- 
ish fishing story would go something 
like this: 

LTider a submerged log in a stream 
meandering through a beautiful mead- 
ow lies an ancient and brilliant trout 
which for years has outwitted the best 
that can be brought against him. The 
whole country knows him. He is called 
Old George. The fact that Old George 
has lived so long can be ascribed to the 
gentlemanly rules of conduct set up 
between trout and Englishmen. Under 
these rules, the fisherman must use im- 
probable tackle and a ffy Old George is 
known to find distasteful. 

In our ideal fish story, the angler 
rereads Izaak Walton to brush up his 
philosophic background, smokes many 
pi{)es, reduces all language to grunts, 
ami finally sets out of an evening to 
have a go at Old George. 

He creeps near to the sunken log 
and drops his badly tied dry fly up- 
stream so that it will float practically 
into Old George’s mouth. This has 
been happening to Old George every 
summer evening for ten or fifteen years. 
Rut one evening perliaps Old George 



SYMBOL 

These three .salmon on a grave slab 
a) 12(h Century TitUern .Abbey on 
the Wye River in England are an 
L'arly C’hristian represenlalion of ihe 
Holy Trinity. The fish was symbolic 
of C’hrisl an<l baptism in medieval 
an and the origin is to be found in 
(he initial letters of the name.s and ti- 
tles of Jesus in Greek: Jesus Christ. 
Son of God, Saviour, which together 
spelt the Greek wonl for fi-^h; 
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i.s bored. Tlien the fisherman, with 
tears streaming from his eyes, pulls 
pour Old George out on the grassy 
hank. There, with full military hon- 
ors and a deep sense of sorrow from 
the whole community. Old George 
flops to his death. The fisherman eats 
George lioiled with Bru.s.sel.s sprouts, 
sews u black band on his arm and 
gains the power of speech sufficiently 
to bore the hell out of the local pub 
for years to come. 

GERANIUMS AND WINE 

Now con.sider the hanks of the lovely 
Oise on a summer vSunday afternoon. 
This is very different fishing. Each man 
has his place and does not move from 
it— sometimes it is a boat permanently 
moored, sometimes a little station on 
the hank allotted and loved. Since the 
fishermen do not move it is conceivable 
that neither do the fish. The status quo 
mu.st be universal. One man I saw this 
summer hud a great umbrella over him, 
a camp chair under him, a bottle of 
wine beside him. and in front the reeds 
were clipped to a neat, low hedge and a 
row of geraniums planted. 

The fishing eciuipment is simple hut 
invariable. The pole is of bamboo, not 
expensive l)ut often adorned. On a 
liook about the size of a pinhead is 
Iix«*d a tiny bread pellet. The Parisian 
is now ready for llie fisliing. 

Here is no sentiment, no contest, no 
grandeur, no economies. Most of the 
lime there seems to lie a eourteou.s un- 
derstanding by which fish and fisher- 
man let each oilier strictly alone. .\p- 
pareiuly there is also a rule about con- 
Vf!rsation. The fi.shermati’s eyes get a 
dreaming look and he turns inward on 
his own thoughts, inspecting himself 
and his world in quiet. Because he is 
lishing, he is safe from interruption. 

He can rest detached from tlie 
stresses and pressures of his life. In 
.America it is said that it takes three 
weeks to rest from the rigors ot a two 
weeks’ vacation. Not so on llie t)ise. 

I find that 1 approve very highly of 
Parisian fishing. From the sanctity of 
this occupation, a man may emerge 
refreshed and in control of his own soul. 
He is not idle. He is fishing, alone with 
himself in dignity and peace. It seems 
a very precious thing to me. 

HiSi li(f John ^leintirrk 
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CLINGtNG TO THEIR MOTHER'S LONG, COARSE FUR, A BROOD OF LIVELY POSSUM YOUNGSTERS ENJOYS A FREE RIDE ACROSS A LOG 


CARPETBAGGER FROIVI DIXIE 

The iMissum has forsaken folklore and the South to wander northward 


Amkripa, a receptive nation which 
has been overrun by everythitiK 
from the Knglish sparrow to ilie dry 
Martini, is now living taken in by that 
old marsupial, the opossum. carju't- 
Viagger in reverse, this odd creature has 
spread from its traditional grounds be- 
low the .Ma.son-I)i.xon line and is liead- 
ing nortli, carrying its muhijile off- 
spring in a biiill-in suitcase. 

There was a time when the possum 
was regarded as att integral part of the 
Deep South, as .Southern as moonlight 
on magnolias. Down there it has three 
generally accepted locations: D up a 
persimmon tree with the dogs baying 
down below, ll ' in u folksong with 
Br’er Habhit and Br'er C'oun, or tD 
nestling in roasted form alongside a 
bank of sweet potatoes. 

OLD GHOST-FACE 

But now what happen.s? Citizen.s 
over three-quarters of the country are 
Stumbling onto tlii.s roving mammal 
in all sort.s of curious jdacc.s. rsuaily 
old ghost-face is encountered at night 
but .sometime.s be is apprehended be- 
fore ho has a chance i<i hole up for the 
day. Residents of cities a.s well as suh- 
urhuniles and country folk have been 
seeing more and more of this peripa- 
tetic creature of the night. 

Recently Mr. and Mrs. John Uiele, 
of N'ew York City, had eerie visitors. 
When they sat down to dinner in the 


by JOHN O’REILLY 

dining room of their home in the Bronx 
two pale-faced animals would peer at 
them through the window. Finall.\’ the 
Biele.s jack-lighted two peeping po.s- 
sums witli a flashlight. One escaped 
but the other was still staring into the 
beam of light when an agent of the 
A.S.P.f'.A. arrived and capiure<l it 
will] a noose on the end of a stick. 

.Mar.\' Lu.scombe. a pretty Idonde 
with big blue eyes, also had po.ssum 
trouble in the Bronx. .Attired in a green 
Bikini tialhing suit, .Miss Lu-scomlie 
wa.s climliing to the roof of her five- 
.story apartment building. Her inten- 
tion was to do some sun-bat hing. When 
she got to tile top st<'|). she was halted 
by a gra\’ animal, the like of which 
she had never seen. She staru-d to pet 
the animal but it bared its teeth in a 
snarl. .Mis.s Lu.scombe fled. Police ar- 
rived and took a pos-sum into custody. 
They nev(*r did find out how it tiai)- 
pened to be on a New York rooftop. 

In Ka.si Ruilierford. X.J.. Kisie 
Hosier climbed a ladder to clean out a 
sijuirrel hou.se in her yard. Slicking out 
of the entrance hole was a fool far too 
big for any squirrel. The owner of the 
fool turned out to be a half-grown 
po.ssum. It had grown too large to get 
out of the squirrel house. The mystery 
here wa.s who or what had been passing 
food in to the po.ssum. 

Last April a possum was spotted 
climbing up a .'filfi-foot smokestack of 


I'HOTOCKAl’KS »Y 1’. FOX 

the Ka.stnian Kodak Company in Ro- 
chester. N'.A'. When the animal had 
climbed about tliree-quarters of the 
wa>' up tile lightning cable of llie 
.stack, it sudtienly fell to its death. Tlie 
problem here was why would a jiossum 



LITTER UP A TREE includes a possum 
.siruphaiiging by its tail. 
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PASSIVE POSSUM in the hands of Petpr Fox of Ocononiowoo. Wis., woars typical 
poktT-faced attitudo of species. Ordinarily they do not make good pet.s. 


want to climb a smokestack anyway. 

Such possum incidents as these are 
occurring in more and more sections of 
the country as the animal continues 
its northward march. Almost anybody 
can bump into the animal nowadays, 
hut to most job-holding persons the 
presence of the possum is revealed when 
they drive to work in the morning and 
see the dead ones that have been hit by 
cars during the night. Po.ssums are un- 
heeding jaywalkers and the great num- 
bers that are hit give an indication of 
how numerous they have become. 

It is difficult to determine just when 
the creature started north. Being a 
nocturnal animal, the vanguard pene- 
trated many sections before the general 
public was aware of its presence. In 
recent years they have spread through 
most of New Kngland. They also have 
crossed the border and are now resi- 
dents of Canada. 

NORTHWARD AND WESTWARD 

While some went nortli others head- 
ed west. They got as far west as Colo- 
rado and were halted by mountains 
and deserts. (Possums like to be near 
water and are .seldom found above 
4.000 feet.' Hut then man began toting 
possums over these barriers and turned 
them loose where none had been before. 
Those released in California early in 
this century spread northward at an 
astonishing rate until now they in- 
habit the Pacific Coast from Mexico 
to Canada. 

The latest word on their distribution 
comes from Dr. E. Kaymond Hall, of 
the Museum of Natural History of the 
University of Kansas. Dr. Hall heads a 
monumental project in which $100,000 
has been spent in establishing the 
ranges of the various mammals of 
North America. They spent $1,200 just 
in finding the whereabouts of the opos- 
sum. Their results show that the old 
wanderer can now be found in all but 
seven of the United States, that it has 
pushed into Canada on the north and 
that its southern range extends all the 
way to northern South America. 

The seven states believed to be pos- 
sumless are Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota 
and Maine. 

With more possums around more 
people are becoming interested in them. 
Some neighbors of mine found that in 
addition to feeding their numerous cals 
on the porch they also had established 
a feeding station for several possums. 
Now the family watches through a 
window when the possums lake over. 
As they eat, the possums hiss now and 
then at the cats which sit in a ring 


waiting for the uninvited guests to go 
away. 

Another friend, Constantine Nicho- 
las Messolonghites, known as .Mike up 
in Bedford, N.Y. has an ideal setup for 
possum studj’. A pair moved into his 
heated garage last winter so he started 
feeding them. He pas.sed many winter 
evenings watching them in comfort. 

When M ike and other observers take 
a close look at a possum they see an 
animal that ought to be ashamed to go 
anywhere: it may be a curiosity but it 
is no beauty, .\bout the size of a big 
cat, it is shorter and fatter. In general 
appearance it resembles a rat more 
than a cal. Its pointed white face is 
fitted out with black, beady eyes and 
ears like blackened potato chips, some- 
times fringed with white. This face 
often wears a grin but it is a mirthle.ss 
grin. At the other end they see a bare 
ratlike tail that is prehensile and more 
than half as long as the body. The fur 
on the body is usually gray but varies 
from white to nearly black. The big 


toes on the hind feet are opposable like 
human thumbs. 

Sometimes when attacked and cor- 
nered the animal simulates death — 
“plays possum”— in a most convincing 
manner. I’ll never forget the first time 
I saw this act. Although I knew that 
possums carried on that way I was 
fooled. We had shaken it out of a tree 
and it had collapsed. Its mouth hung 
partly open and its lips were lax. The 
body was absolutely limp and when 
we poked it with a stick there was no 
sign of life. We waited a long time but 
finally went away. When we came 
back the possum wa.s gone. 


This doesn’t mean that the possum 
will swoon every time you say “Boo!” 
Tliese fainting spells are unpredictable. 
Often a possum will snarl, hiss, drool 
or try its best to run away without 
passing out at all. There seems to be 
some question as to whether it actually 
plays dead or is so overtaken by panic 
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POSSUMS continued 


that it kcfils over in a coma. In either 
event scientists have found that when 
a possum puts on its act the heart rate 
slows down and it can stay pas.sed out 
for as long as six hours. 

When awake a po-ssum is invariably 
hungry. Home owners have found that 
this night raider of the compost heap 
is omnivonius. In fact, a possum will 
eat anything, including some items 
which couldn’t be classed as food. Har- 
old ('. Keynolds, who studied possums 
in Mis.souri, proved this when he listed 
items found in their stomachs. I'arl of 
this disgusting list follows: 

Snails, snakes, frogs, crawfish, hens’ 
eggs, grasshoppers, crickets, cock- 
roaches.stink bugs, tiger beetles, wasps, 
moths, ants, persimmons, grape.s, 
blackberries, slugs, ralibils. nudes, 
house cat, meadow mou.se, fox sfjuirrel, 
opo.ssum lugh! . blue-tailed skink. 
fence lixard, timothy, alfalfa. <’lover. 
winter wheat and ('ellophane. Indica- 
tions wen* that the mammals in this 
gliastly diet were eaten as carrion. 

Occasionally someliody catches a 
possum and tries to make a pet of it. 
This i.s ju.st about hnpele.ss be<-ause of 
the unresponsive nature of the animal. 
It just isn’t bright. Scientists agree, in 
fact, that the possum is the dumliest 
mammal in North America. Its brain 
case is about the size of the bobbin on 
a sewing machine and it can’t even see 
very well. 

THE POSSUM'S POUCH 

But anatomically the possum is in- 
teresting. Being a marsupial or pouched 
mammal, the females carry their young 
in an abdominal pouch like the kanga- 
roos of Australia. It is the only mar- 
supial in North America. There were 
two .species recognized but they are 
now judged to be one and the same 
animal, dubbed scientifically as I>UUl~ 
phiK |•irgillilln<l. 

The pouch of the possum is lined 
with fur and inside it there are normally 
13 teals. When the young are born 
after a gestation period of only 13 
days they are still embryonic; half- 
formed, hairless things so tiny that a 
whole litter can be put in a thimble- 
Despite this, the.se mites crawl through 
the fur on the mother’s belly, find their 
way into the pouch and each attache.s 
itself to one of the nipples. A litter 
may number as many a.s 20 but only 
those which find nipples survive. 

After 50 to 60 days in the pouch the 
young emerge and travel with the 
mother for a lime, clinging to her fur. 
But as early as two weeks after one 
litter is weaned a second gang is born 
and takes up residence in the pouch. 



SNUG IN POUCH, young possums peek 
out from their deluxe quariers. 


Even in northerly section.s the possum 
frettuetilly ha.s two litters a year. 

Its fertility and its catholic appetite 
are two good rea.sons why the po.ssum 
i.s able to prttsper on its northward 
trek. Despite its hare tail, thin earsantl 
scantily haired feet it keeps trudging 
northward, eating anything it can find. 
( )ne old possum that comes to my com- 
)>ost pile has about h'dU of his tail miss- 
ing. Dtliers have reported this on m’.- 
merous oc<'asions and it is believed the 
tails liave been frozen otT. Some have 
been seen with ears warped and split 
from frostbite. 

They have wandered all the way up 
to Ontario now l)ut .scientists feel that 
they pr<»bahly have gone about as far 
as they can go. Somewhere up there 
they will run into a mean temperature 
below which no pos-sum can survive. 
Just where that is on the map has not 
been ascertained. They’ll have to leave 
that to the pos.sum himself. 

Meanwhile residents of various parts 
of the country are a<'cepting the animal 
with mixed emotions. Some don’t like 
their garbage thrown around and feel 
the critter ought to go back where it 
came from. Others think it is nice to 
have them around to clean things up. a 
sort of animated Disposall. There are 
few who are not intrigued in some way. 

A WILD SPORT 

That old Southern sport of pos.sum 
hunting is also moving north. It is 
not moving as fast as the pos,sums but 
it is spreading. Every now and then 
a possum-hunting Southerner moves 
north and when he finds that his old 
friends are around he soon takes to the 
woods with his dog. 


This possum hunting i.s a wild sport 
carried on by night. It lacks form but 
it is noisy and exciting. A couple of 
years ago I had the privilege of })artici- 
pating in a scientific po.ssum hunt. I 
had acoompanieci an expedition of the 
American Museum of N'dlural History 
from New York to the Great Smoky 
Mountains of Tennessee to obtain spec- 
imens and background material for a 
habitat group showing the opossum 
in its natural surroundings. 

As one of the main objectives was 
to obtain a specimen of liu{c\phi.<, T. 
Donald Carter, mainmulogi.st ami leafi- 
er of the expedition, arranged with 
some local mountain men to go on 
a pos.sum hunt. Our dogs had been 
turned loose in tlie woods only about 
ten minutes when they opened up and 
in a few minutes more they treed a 
possum. Scientists and mountaineers 
ru.shed through the scrub until we 
came upon the (piarry in a persimmon 
tree, .sillmuetted again.st the moon. 

POSSUM UP A TREE 

Boh Seatfui, 17-year-old mountain 
lad wlio was the otbcial tree climber 
of the hunt, swarmed up the tree and 
ea.sed out onto a small liml). He shook 
the limb frantically until the po.ssum 
ln.st its grip ami tumbled down. Amid 
wild yells from the hunters and the 
barking of the dogs the gang ciixsed in. 
After a short chase one hunter grabbed 
the possum ami pul him in a sack. 

“Nobody’s goin’ to believe this,” 
Boh Seaton said as we rested before 
turning the dogs loose again. “When 
you folks get back to New York and 
tell ’em we found our first jjo.ssum up 
a ’simmon tree just where he ought to 
he, they won’t believe a word of it.” 

Boll's fears were unfounded, for that 
particular opossum is now a part of a 
habitat group in the museum’s Hall of 
North American Mammals and it is up 
in the top of a persimmon tree, just 
where it ought to be. 

It.s presence in the North is bound to 
bring a lot of changes. In time New 
Englanders may be raving over roast 
possum and clam chowder anfl giving 
their folksongs ami rhymes a Southern 
tone. There is one old Southern rhyme 
which goes: 

PousuDi up n 'niiniuou tree, 

Racrooii on tic grtiiiml. 

Raccoon nai/u to lic posi^uin, 

"You tho' (icin 'niinmoyi,^ doicM.” 

The New England version probably 
will be something like this: 

Posxinit in dc coinposi heap, 

Quahog in de nand. 

lir’er PoKuum nho’ taxles good. 

Chtrra fo' .Vcic England, 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


EXECUTIVE SHOOT 


As AUTUMN paints fresh colors acrass 
Xi.the country, a change no less 
abrupt manifests itself in the habits 
of an ever-growing army of sporting 
businessmen. Executive desks are va- 
cated upon a sudden wire: "The ducks 
are down. Hurry." Often platoons of 
top-rnanagement men rush by specially 


chartered plane for duck marsh and 
forest lodges. 

These hunting "leaves” are now an 
accepted thing, reflecting a need for 
increased time away from work, and 
they will increase as more and more 
businessmen discover that the absorp- 
tion demanded by hunting permits no 


thoughts of the problems back at the 
office. 

On these pages a few of this coun- 
try’s top executives, men well known 
for their impeccable grooming in otHce 
and board room, are shown as few ever 
see them— relaxed and happy in an- 
other kind of world. 



NORMAN CHANDLER, publisher uf the Los AngeU-s Times, 
shown with two limits of Canada geese and .some ducks which he 
and a friend shot at Casgac Lake on the Tejon Ranch near Lebcc, 
Calif. Chandler has been an enthusiastic wild-fowler for the past 


125 years. He manages to get away from his work for seven or 
eight shool.s at the ranch every .season and al.so to go quail, dove 
and deer hunting. “Afield," he says, “the only problem is whether 
you can hit them." 




m 












E. HERRICK LOW «hOt (ho.^P 
snow gf-csP last yrar on a hunting 
trip in Manitoba. Hp is shown with 
his Crw guitip and springer spaniel, 
Soda. Ix>w is first vice president of 
the Corn Exchange Bunk Trust Co. 
of N. Y. and is chairman of the Ducks 
Unlimited finance committee. 
Wild-fowling is his favorite sport. 
He does most of hi.s hunting on Ix>ng 
Island and Chesapeake Bay, Md. 


FRANCIS j. FABICK, secretary 
of the John Fabick Tractor Co. of 
St. Ix)ui.s, a big-game hunter for the 
pa-st 18 years, .shot this Dali sheep 
with a Model 70 Winchester in the 
Endicott Mountains of Ala-ska. With 
him is Bud Branham, a camp own- 
er. Fabick also hunUs in the U.S. an<l 
in Canada, averages two major big- 
game t rips a year and freejuent ly goes 
di'ep-sea fishing. 







HAROLD w. STORY hunts (lucks. nearly every weekend of the season, 
them shifts to pheasants (mostly on preserves) and finally shoots skeet. He 
is vice president and genera! attorney of the Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. of 
Milwaukee and a pioneer director of Ducks Unlimited. He and his son shot 
these ducks at Lake Winnebago, Wis. 




MAHLON B. WALLACE JR., president of 
the Wallace Corp. iwoodenwarc) of St. Louis, 
killed this fine eland in Tanganyika. The Wal- 
laces, married 30 years ago, have gone on many 
big-game hunts together. 


I 

SCOTT HAYES wants a try at every dangerous animal. 

He has hunted all over North America, went to Africa and 
India and killed this elephant, among other game, on the 
trip. He went to Norway this .summer for a polar bear, 
then again to India where he has a big-game outfitting 
business. Hayes is owner-manager of the Harmony Guest 
Ranch at Estes Park, Colorado. 



FREDERICK c. MILLER with u bag of (lucks al Sports Afield Lodge, Portage La 
Prairie, Manitoba. He shoots a Model 12 Winchester, raises his own black Labrador re- 
trievers, has been a duck hunter l.i years. A fisherman too, he flies his own Widgeon on 
trips north from his home near Milwaukee. He is board chairman, president and treasurer 
of the Miller Brewing Co. [Miller's High Life Been at Milwaukee. Long an athlete, he 
played football at Notre Dame, nowadays keeps fit with handball, tennis, swimming, 
sailing, golf, horseback riding, skating and iceboating. 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



KEY TO SYMBOLS 

SO-season opened (or opens); SC 
season closed (or closes); SV=season 
varies by district or water 
C=clear water; Dewater dirty or ‘ 
roily; M^water muddy. 

Nxwater at normal height; SH- 
slightly high; H=high; VH=very 
high; L^tow; R=nsing; F=falling. 
WT50=water temperature 50°. 
FG«fishing good; FF=fi$hingfair; 
FP-fishing poor. OG=outlook 
good; OP=ou((ook poor. 


A digest of last-minute reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 
COMPILED BY ED ZERN 


TROUT: COLORADO: Heavy anow in high 
Rookies pul chill on surface fishing in high- 
altitude waters but big valley streams are hot. 
Frying Pan L. C. P'G, OG: Gunnison L, C, FF. 
OG; Michigan L, C. FG, OG (this stream is 
next week's best bet); South Platte VL, C. FP, 
OF. With tourists gone home and rivers low. 
fly-fishing is at peak but cold weather will force 
bait and spinner fishing before SC Oc.t. 31. 

HKiTiSH columiua: Kamloops fishing good to 
excellent at mouth of Adams River, although 
sockeye run hadn't arrived in force last week; 
FG in interior takes and OG until snowfall, All 
Vancouver Island lakes producing good cut- 
throat catches to fly and troll; Campbell Lakes, 
Mclvor and others fishing well and OG as sea- 
run fish show in most streams. 

IDAHO: Salmon River and tributaries produc- 
ing well as redsides move into spawning areas; 
dry flies taking fish from Snake River in Thou- 
sand Springs area as warm weather released 
heavy fly hatches, but morning trollers getting 
biggest trout; good evening fly fishing on Little 
and Big Wood rivers with heavy-hackled 
brown bivisibles most productive; FG anil OG 
in Lost River watershed streams. 

WASHINGTON: 18!<t-pound rainbow caught in 
Wait’s Lake (Stevens County) on bait as lake 
fl-shing picks up with cooler weather; Jamie.son 
had hot opener with rainbows averaging 12-16 
inches and OG for top fly fishing through Oc- 
tober; Lake Sammanish good for cutthroat and 
rainbows to three pounds on troll; baek-in pot- 
holes and beaver ponds in cut-over land pro- 
ducing fine wild trout on fly. 

MONTANA: Missouri River above Canyon Ferry 
Lake yielding five- to 10-pound trout on spin- 
ning lures as bright warm days and cool nights 
maintain top fishing throughout northern 
Rockies. 

WYOMING: Cool spell is putting more moxie 
in trout and OG for fly fishing in most rivers; 
most Yellowstone area streams are at peak for 
fly fishing: Lewis, Shoshone and Heart lakes 
producing mackinaws on large light-colored 
flies and OG through next week. 

CALTt'OHNiA: Best bets for trout in northern 
state are upper American and Feather rivers. 
Good trout have started hitting in Lake Al- 
manor which will be open all winter this year. 
Rig browns now moving up Owens River out of 
Crowley Lake and are amenable to flies and 
spinners. 

OREGON: With algae cleared and water low in 
Wickiup Re.servoir (upper Deschutes River), 
fishing is excellent for rainbows to 10 pounds, 
browns to 18 on spinning lures (copper wobbler 
best bet). F(i with large dry flies and OG until 
SC Oet. 10. 


IDAHO: One local expert observed, “We didn’t 
have any summer — that’s why fall fishing’s 
so good.’’ 


BLUEFISH: MASSACHUSETTS: Martha’s Vine- 
yard is in midst of greatest bluefish season in 
years, with six- to eight-pound fish abundant 
and showing no signs of leaving (top fish in 
local derby is eight pounds ounces): OG 
through October. 

RHODE island: Block Island surfeasters taking 
some good blues from the beaches as schools 
are thick in offshore waters. 

FLORIDA: East coast anglers still waiting for 
wind to shift from SE to NE and blow blues 
into beaches from Stuart to Miami Beach, OG 
if and when. 


CHANNEL BASS: NORTH CAROLINA: Surf 
casters afong outer banks (Nags Head to Drum 
Inlet) should enjoy fast action next few weeks 
with bass coming big and often: fishing piers 
producing nice catches of puppy and yearling 
drum with a .sprinkling of mature fish to 40 
pounds. 


rviUSKELLUNGE: ONTARIO: FG in Parry 
Sound region (41-pounder reported from Moon 
River on trolled spinner); silver wobblers rais- 
ing good fish in west arm of Lake Nipissing. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Only musky action in state 
is at Lake LeBoeuf, where fish in 20-pound 
class are taking big suckers; fishermen flocking 
to Conneaut Lake as low water forces closing 
of boat liveries at Fymatuning but FP; local 
talent says prospects are good when high winds 
die and barometer settles. 

NEW YORK: Rough weather keeping most 
musky regular.^ ashore in St. Lawrence River, 
although Clayton reports two fish last week in 
30-pound class. OG after first frost, due soon. 
Stormy weather roiled Chautauqua Lake last 
week after veteran muskyman Knute Hillstrom 
brought in 32-pounder taken off Maple Springs 
Monday night. After-dark anglers should do 
well with live bait from now until SC Oct. 15. 
WISCONSIN: Most of northern part of state had 
heavy frost last week and sucker-soakers sprang 
into action. FG in Hayward areas, Chippewa 
Flowage and Round Lake; cord wood plugs and 
bucktails producing in Eagle River area. Big 
Twin. Columbus and Long Lakes: Wisconsin 
River (Rhinelander area) off slightly. No tro- 
phy fish reported and pressure off benau.se of 
cold spell but traffic will increase with good 
weather and brilliant color in woods. 

WALL-EYED PIKE: TENNESSEE; Norris Lake 
reports FF but other state waters disappoint- 
ing, OP. 


pf.nnsylvania: Big wall-eyes still not show- 
ing in Delaware but OG in all pools above 
Port Jervis after Oct. 1. 

.MLN.VKSOTA: Lccch Lake reported redhot as 
cool weather has improved statewide fishing. 


BLACK BASS: MICHIGAN: FG in Orchard and 
other lakes NW of Detroit with bass averaging 
two pounds and many in five-pound bracket; 
nightcrawlera best bait. 

NEW YORK; FP in Chautauqua Lake. St. Law- 
rence River, Lake Erie but 0(; when weather 
settles. 

TENNESSEE: Fishing improved on all T\'A 
lake.s last week with best catches from Chero- 
kee and Center Hill Lakes; some top-water ac- 
tion starting to develop hut most lunkers still 
in deep water and partial to slow-trolled lures. 
MISSOURI: Most streams in fine condition as 
cool weather makes bass eager to feed and sev- 
eral four- to five-pound fwh reported last week; 
Black River C. SH. FG. OG. 

ONTARIO; Rideau Lakes and Bay of Quinte pro- 
ducing well and OG next two weeks; FG in 
Temagami, Nipissing and smaller lakes be- 
tween, wiiii surface plugs most successful and 
OG until SC Oct. 15, 

PEN-NSYLVANIA: Fishing improving in central 
state as rivers rise to normal level, but still be- 
low par, with best (but not good) reports from 
lower end of Juniata. FP in .Allegheny River 
but OG when weather lights someplace. 


STRIPED BASS: MASSACHUSETT.S: Long Spell 
of stormy weather seem.s ended and OG for 
surf and boat fishermen as good schools are 
moving south and west around the cape and 
islands toward Montauk. 

CALIFORNIA: Even hard-luck guys taking lim- 
its at all popular spots in San Francisco Kay 
region. Delta waters full of bass to 20 pounds. 


ATLANTIC SALMON: NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Cains RiverSH with OG a.s best runs have not 
shown yet except at mouth; recent rains raised 
Tabusintac and Tracadie Rivers but a few fish 
in 10-pound class wore killed last week and OG 
when water lowers; Nashwaak N, <;, OG on 
this late river; not much action on Southwest 
Miramichi a.s SC Sept. 30. 


STEELHEAD TROUT; CALIFORNIA: Fly fish- 
ermen doing well in Lower Klamath (up to 
Blue Creek) and in the Trinity to Weaverviile. 
OREGON: Rtcelheading fairly hot in Grant’s 
Pa.s.s to Galice area, with boating most-favored 
method and standard steclhead fly patterns on 
jf8 and #10 hooks best lures; OG unless heavy 
rains come early in upper river. 


PACIFIC SALMON: WASHINGTON: Inner Pu- 
get Sound showing best silver fishing of the 
season off Bush Point. Mutiny Bay and Point 
No Point with salmon averaging eight to 10 
pounds; limits common last week at Strait of 
Juan de Puca at Neah Bay and Sekiu with 
prospects good for next fortnight. 

CALIFORNIA: Commercial fishermen predict 
best fall run of Chinooks in many years as huge 
schools lay off mouths of rivers; Klamath hot- 
test now; trollers taking quick limits off San 
Francisco: few chinooks in Trinity River but 
rains will goose run.s toward mid-October peak. 
OREGON: FG at Yaquina Bay with silvers run- 
ning to 15 pounds and best fishing just outside 
the bar; herring mooching with light spinning 
tackle moat popular method; OG through early 
October but bring rain clothes. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Coho Salmon showing well 
in mo.at waters and milling off river mouths 
with good catches reported from April Point. 
Browns Buy, Campbell River and Comox; OG 
alttiougli heavy rains have already drawn .some 
fish into the .streams. 
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New York’s World-famous Track 
presents 

Thoroughbred Racing at its Finest 


SEPTEMBER 22 through OCTOBER 20 


Soturdoy. Oclobef 2 THE WOODWARD STAKES 

The Matron 

Moeidoy, October 4 The Maskette Handicap 

Toesdoy, Ociober 5 The Brook 'Chase 

Thursday. October 7 The Lawrence Realization 

Sa/u.doy, Oc»obef9 THE FUTURITY 

The Manhattan Handicap 

Mondoy. Ociobof ?? The Vosburgh Handicap 

Ti/esdoy, Oc/ober 12 THE LADIES HANDICAP 

Tbwsdoy. October 14 THE GRAND NATIONAL 'CHAS6 

SaJurdoy, October 16 THE JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP 


The Champagne Stakes 

Feolure roces daily will be run ftirougbout the Meeting 


For Distinctive Cocktails Try— 



AMERICAN 

Cocktail Sherry 

Like your cocktails dry7 yery dry} 
Here's a distinctive dry cocktail. 
Easy to senre. Inexpensive. Perhaps 
new to your friends. It's Great West- 
ern’s Pale Dry' Sherry — a truly great 
wine. For distinctively different cock- 
tails, try Qreat 'll^eslcrn Vale Dry 
Sherry foni^ht, 

ALSO TRY THESE GREAT NEW YORK 
STATE WINES BY GREAT WESTERN 
SAUTERNES PORT 

SURCUN'DY CLARET ; , 

TAWNY PORT CHaSLIS 

SWEET OR DRY VERMOUTH 

• Tliade by the takers of 
Cyreat Tf'esfern, America's 
JCar^estSelJinr? Champagne 
' 

S«nd >0 our Wine Cauniater, Mrc. Charles D. 
Chomplin, for our special free beoktels on. 
tarvinp winesi "CondtelighI Dining," ond 
^‘Punches by Greet Western." 


WINKS SINCE IRBO 

COPYRIGHT 1954 BY THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, RHEIMS, HAMMONOSPORT, N.Y. 


The law of the pot and the kettle is in- 
voked against professional footbalFs 
Bert Bell by Sports Editor Lyall Smith, 
who says the pros are in no position 
to cast aspersions on the colleges in 
the matter of televising ball games. 


T hat blast by Bert Bel! at Fritz 
Crisler & Collegiate Co. has all the 
tinny sounds of the pot claiming that 
the kettle is black. 

The pro football commissioner’s 
blood pressure hit new heights when 
he heard of a collegiate "blackout” on 
professional gridiron activities . . . i.e., 
no mention of pro ball on collegiate 
broadcasts, no pro coaches on collegi- 
ate interviews, etc. 

MUDDY SHOES. TOO 

If he had criticized the collegians for 
invoking such bans, and then let it go 
at that, Bertram would have been on 
solid ground. But he let himself be car- 
ried away so far that he obviously for- 
got that there also is mud on the shoes 
of the professionals. 

Bell charged that Crisler, Big Ten 
Commissioner Tug Wilson and others 
are responsible for the current televi- 
sion setup which permits only one col- 
legiate game to be televised each Sat- 
urday. Another part of that setup pro- 
vides that a team can be on only one 
televised game each season. 

He claims that they put in this 
"controiled-plan” because the Big Ten 
was afraid that Notre Dame would 
monopolize TV monitors if the once- 
a-season edict wasn’t invoked. 

"Notre Dame would get the receipts 
and deprive some of those selfish men 
(Crisler el al.) of trying to control the 
situation so that Notre Dame would 
be in the same capacity as they,” he 
declared. 

Then he switched back to the pros. 
"As far as we’re concerned, we are tele- 
vising on Saturday nights as planned. 
That’s why they are afraid of us. . . . 
We said it before, and we say it now, 
we are going to give the public all the 
television we can. . . 

Bell makes it look as if the collegi- 
ans are stifling TV appetites because of 
selfish reasons while the good old pros 
are sacrificing everything just so fans 
can sit at home and watch games on 
their living room sets. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



®l)e |3ftrjorit. ^ree 


Each week Sports 
Illustrated will re- 
print an ou(p:t(indiytg 
sports column from 
a (iailp newspaper. 
The nriier will re- 
ceive a prise of ^250. 


Tliat’s hoRwash. Pure, plain, unadul- 
terated hogwash. 

Not that the collegiate TV setup is 
perfect. If isn't. But when Bell tries to 
make the pros look good at the colle- 
gians’ expense, he’s way off base. 

He in.sist.s that the pros are going 
to give the public all of the television 
they can. Funny thing about that one. 

I still remember the tit'.e game here at 
Brigg.s Stadium last December. 

It was a sellout. But would Com- 
misvsioner Bell lot it be televised here 
in Detroit so all the fans who couldn’t 
buy seats could watch it? He would 
not. 

There will be games played this fall 
in the pro wheel which will find Briggs 
Stadium again sold out solid. On those 
same days, there will be televised games 
starring the Browns, 49ers, Rams and 
other good teams. 

These games could be televised into 
Detroit for the benefit of shut-ins who 
are physically unable to go to games 
and other person.s who are physical- 
ly able to go but were shut out at the 
ticket office. 

But will Bell let such games be tele- 
%dsed? He will not. League rules, you 
know. 

Sure, there are reasons why the pros 
pul re.strict.ions on television. But they 
are e.xactly the same reasons why the 
collegians have put similar restrictions 
on the same great medium which drops 
football action right into your lap. 

Financial reasons. That’s what they 
are. And the pros are just as worried 
about them as are the collegians. 

PAIN IN THE POCKETBOOK 

Both camps are eon\inced that un- 
limited television would hit them where 
it hurts the most . . . in their pocket- 
books. 

For the commissioner of the pro 
league to call the collegians “selfish I 
men” for doing the same thing his own 
professional men are doing puts him in i 
a strange spot. i 

Like the pot and the kettle. 1 




CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 86.8 PROOF • SCHENLEY IMPORT CORPORATION, NEWYORK, N. Y. 
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NOTRE DAME 21 
TEXAS O 


by SAM WELLES 


GAME OF THE WEEK; 


N otrk Damic believes in beginning 
with a lough opponent. A team 
gets up faster if the first game is going 
to be hard: with everyone else pointing 
for it all season long, Notre Dame has 
to get up right away. Texas, this year’s 
opener, looked even tougher than nor- 
mal. Ranked fourth in the nation in 
last week’s football poll, Texas is the 
pick for the Southwest Conference 
championship. And Notre Dame’s new 
coach, 26-year -old Terry Brennan, who 
had handled only high school and fresh- 
man elevens, faced his first varsity 
game. To make it worse, Texas had 
ruined Elmer Layden’s debut as coach 
and handed Notre Dame its last open- 
ing-game defeat, 7-6 in 1934. 

Terry got his team up so fast that 
Texas lost 21-0, failing to score for the 
first time in 77 games. In the best 
Rockne-Leahy tradition, Notre Dame 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKIM 

took command in the pinches, showed 
complete mastery of the fundamentals, 
grabbed three Texas fumbles, inter- 
cepted four passes, and stopped the 
Longhorns every time they threatened. 
A highly partisan crowd of 57,594, 
gleeful on a golden afternoon, could 
say: “The king is dead, long live the 
king.” No one in the throng was hap- 
pier than the late king himself, Frank 
Leahy, who watched from the stands. 

Last year Leahy publicly doubted if 
Notre Dame would get a first down all 
season. Last spring Brennan, who has 
little pe.ssimism and a poise almost in- 
decent for his age, said calmly: ‘T think 
we’ll do all right.” In spring and fall 
practice alike, Brennan never raised his 
voice. But standing in the backfield 
throughout every scrimmage, he also 
never failed to tell in detail just how 
each play could have been better. 


In the first two minutes of the game, 
Texas went 62 yards in four plays to 
the seven. Then Frank Varrichione re- 
covered Charley Brewer's fumbleonthe 
eleven. Texas did not again come close 
until the last play of the half, when 
Ralph Guglielmi intercepted Brewer’s 
long pass on the goal line. Texas nearly 
scored late in the third period, but Jack 
Lee recovered Don Maroney’s fumble 
on the six. So, for the first time since 
their 1946 game with Texas Christian, 
the Longhorns were left scoreless. 

Quarterback Guglielmi, just six years 
younger than Brennan and a frequent 
selection for All-America last year, had 
an All-America day. He passed to Dan 
Shannon for the first touchdown, hav- 
ing opened the gates for it by inter- 
cepting a pass and sprinting 41 yards 
down the side line. He scored the other 
two touchdowns himself, after Notre 
Text condmied on page 58 


RALPH GUGLIELMI, Notre Dame quarterback, hiUs stride 41 yards to Texas 39-yard line on this play, grabbed two other 

after intercepting Texas pa.ss in .second period. Guglielmi went Longhorn passe.s and scored twice in memorable day. 




DAN SHANNON, Irish co-captain and left end, cradles 19-yard touchdown. Score came only three plays after Guglielmi made 

pass from GuRlielmi before stepping across for first Notre Dame side-line dash with Texas pass (opposite pnge). 





JOE HEAP, low-slung Notre Dame halfback, typifies menacing for ofl-lackle hole. This was Texas’ weak spot which Irish backs 

power of winners as he takes hand-off from Guglielmi and heads hammered repeatedly to pick up vital yards. 



TEXAS STANDOUTS- 


DELANo WOMACK, leading ground gainer for Longhorn.s, picked up Simeik slipped through for 12 yards to Irish nine-yard 
only a yard before running into rugged defense, while substitute Che-ster line, only to see teammates fumble ball away on next play. 
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GAME OF THE WEEK conlimied 


Dame marches of 79 and 56 yards, 
both on the quarterback option play. 
Each time Guglielmi ran laterally to 
the left, just behind the line, until he 
saw an opening, inside left tackle, then 
slanted across the goal. The Texas line, 
sparked by Tackle Buck Lansford and 
End Howard Moon, almost matched 
the Notre Dame forwards, led by 
Guard Hay Lemek and Tackles Varri- 
chione and Sam Palumbo and Center 
Dick Szymanski. The Texas backs were 
outclassed, though Left Half Delano 
Womack managed to gain 49 yards in 
seven tries. Texas made 14 first downs 
to 16, but the Irish controlled the ball. 

Nothing in Notre Dame’s whole per- 
formance was more quietly impressive 
than the w’ay it ended. Instead of hoist- 
ing Guglielmi or Brennan to their shoul- 
ders, the players just ran off the field. 
Brennan walked impassively behind, 
looking as if he were as used to win- 
ning as Notre Dame. 


BEST PLAY 



Reliable ground gainer for Notre Dame was 
fullback slant over Texas left tackle. Quar- 
terback Guglielmi <3) takes ball from cen- 
ter, pivots to right and hands off to Full- 
back Schaefer (9>. Key blocks are thrown 
by Right Guard Lee (65) who pulls out to 
hit Texas end, Notre Dame Enel Paul Matz 
<90> who blocks in Texas tackle, and Right 
Halfback Jim Mor.se (17>, who leads play, 
blocks backer-up. 



FRANK LEAHY, retired Notre Dame 
coach, saw Brennan .strategy from stands. 


Next week— DUKE vs. TENNESSEE 
at Durham, N.C. 



COACH TERRY BRENNAN, confronting player.s with 21-0 lead and only seven min- 
utes left in the game, looked more like worried loser than young man about to wind up 
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winning debut in hottest coaching spot in country. Brennan, crack Notre Dame halfback 
only five years ago, had never coached college garpe before opener with Texas. 


HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

for 

Games of Saturday, Oct. 2nd 

• U.C.L.A. vs. Maryland, (Friday) 
Mighty Maryland had an open date 
last week. U.C.L.A. conquered Kansas 
32-7. If Maryland wins they will go 
undefeated, but — U.C.L.A. 

• Notre Dame vs. Purdue. Terrible 
Terry’s team took touted Texas 21 to 
0. Purdue trounced highly rated Mis- 
souri 31-0. Still— NOTRL DAME. 

• Duke vs. Tennessee. The Blue Dev- 
ils showed their power wrecking Penn 
52-0. The Vols were ragged but strong, 
beatijig Mississippi Slate 19-7. Closer 
than you'd think but . . . DUKE. 

• Michigan State vs. Wisconsin. The 
Badgers massacred Marquette 52-14. 
Michigan State was beaten by low'a 
10-14. Is it the end of an era for the 
Spartans? WISCONSIN. 

• Rice vs. Cornell. The Ithacans, up- 
set by Colgate, will come storming 
back Saturday night in Houston, but 
the Owls are alert. RICE. 

• Ohio State vs. California. Califor- 
nia bounced back from Oklahoma to 
crush San Jose Slate 45-0. The Buck- 
eyes were hot in their 28-0 win over 
Indiana. In the belief that they are at 
least still warm . . . OHIO STATE. 

• Southern Methodist vs. Georgia 
Tech. Tech will be smarting after the 
Florida upset. The Yellow Jackets can 
still sting. GEORGIA TECH. 

• Michigan vs. Army. The Wolver- 
ines staved off Washington’s sensa- 
tional passing attack to win 14-0 in 
their opener. The Cadets were soundly 
trounced by an underrated South Car- 
olina 34-20. Blaik doesn’t often lose 
two in a row, but— MICHIGAN. 

• Syracuse vs. Penn State. Penn State 
stunned Illinois 14-12; Syracuse van- 
quished Villanova 28-6. The Nittany 
Lions must be tough. PENN STATE. 

• Yale vs. Brown. Al Kelley’s Brow'n 
team may be the Ivy darkhorse but 
the Eli sophomores are wows. YALE. 

ALSO: 

Princeton over Columbia 
Navy over Dartmouth 
Auburn over Florida 
Colgate over Holy Cross 
Iowa over Montana 
L.S.U. over Kentucky 
Southern Cal. over Northwestern 
Minnesota over Pitt 
South Carolina over West Va. 
Illinois over Stanford 
Boston College over Temple 
Texas Tech over Oklahoma A. & M. 
Texas over Washington State 
Mississippi over Villanova 

Last week’s box score: 

18 right, 7 wrong 
Record to date: 27—8 
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FOOTBALL 


THE 


SOLID SOUTH 



Memphis 

W HEN Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon, those two English astron- 
omers, laid their line along the South 
in 1763 they drew it for the ages. The 
Mason and Dixon Line still exists to- 
day, and there’s no better way to de- 
scribe the football world below it than 
as solid. My own survey stretched from 
College Park in Maryland to Arizona, 
and in it you will encounter some of 
the solidest football ever. To sample 
some of it. I’m down in Memphis 
where I have just finished watching 
a double-header— Tennessee beating 
Mississippi State 19-7 and the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi humbling Kentucky 
28-9. Four teams— and they were fast 
and fancy, and that’s what you can 
expect of the South in Fifty-four. 

THE SOUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE 

Georgia Tech. Tech is talent-loaded 
with 25 returning lettermen and a 
good crop of sophomores. Outstanding 
returnees are All-American Center Lar- 
ry Morris, Guard Franklin Delano 
Brooks and Halfback Bill Teas. Soph- 
omores to remember are Halfback Paul 
Rotenberry, Fullback Dickie Matti- 
son. Quarterback Wade Mitchell and 
Tackle Carl Vereen. Tech opened the 
season with a smashing 28 -0 victory 
over Tulane, and they still look good 
despite Florida’s 13-12 upset victory. 
Alabama. The Crimson Tide was de- 
feated by Mississippi Southern, but as 
far as the S.E.C. is concerned I would 
rate them with Georgia Tech as one of 
the two top teams, though neither will 
win the title. Last week the Tide heat 
L.S.U. 12-0. Corky Tharp was voted 
the best running back in the conference 
last season and might be the outstand- 
ing S.E.C. backfield candidate for All- 
American. Others to watch are Full- 
back Bill Stone; Bart Starr, whose 
passing ranks him along with Harry 
Gilmer; Bobby Luna, and Sid Young- 
elman, ’Bama’s rough man in the line. 
Mississippi. The Rebels will win the 
S.E.C. championship and perhaps go 
unbeaten this season— and not just be- 
cause their schedule leaves out some of 
the top teams. Coach John Vaught has 
done wonders since 1947. Outstanding 
returnees are Fullback Bobby Mc- 
Cool; Tackle Rex Reed Boggan; Half- 
back Earl Blair, a 9.8 sprinter; and 
Ends Dickerson, Adams and Harris. 
Auburn, Head Coach Ralph Jordan 
told me: “Auburn will field as good a 
football team as last year, if not a bet- 
ter one.’’ Actually, Auburn should 

DOUBLE THREATS of Texas Tech are 
Tackle Walker, Quarterback Kirkpatrick. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




have one of the best teams in its his- 
tory. End Jim Pyburn is one of the 
big reasons, and Quarterback Bobby 
Freeman is another. The Tigers use 
the two-team system playing in inter- 
vals of eight minutes. Remember what 
I said three weeks ago about the two- 
platoon system being used this season? 
Tennessee. This year’s squad of my 
old teammate, Coach Harvey Robin- 
son, could be a year away from matu- 
rity. The Volunteer.'! will be greener 
and larger than ever before. Jimmy 
Wade and Tat Oleksiak give Tennessee 
strength at the viral tailback position. 
Captain Darris McCord, tackle, and 
Tom Tracy, fullback, are bulwarks. 
L.S.U. The Bengal Tigers remain a 
threat. Whenever tackles are men- 
tioned, 225-pound Sid Fournet is one 
of them. AJ Doggett, quarterback, 
and 205-pound sophomore Fullback 
Tommy Davis are men to watch. 
Kentucky. Blanton Collier collided 
with Mighty Maryland and Missis- 
sippi in the first two games, and that’s 
tough for a new coach. The Maryland 
game was much closer than the 20-0 
score indicated, and Kentucky moved 
the bail almost at will. Ole Mi.ss was 
just too much for them. Bob Hardy is a 
competent T quarterback. Duke Cur- 
nutte is a tackle of ability. 

Mississippi State. Gone are Jackie 
Parker, one of the really great split T 
quarterbacks, and Head Coach Mur- 
ray Warmalh. Left are Harold Easter- 
wood, a top-ranking center; Bobby 
Collins, who did well at quarterback 
when Parker was hurt last season ; and 
two fine halfbacks in George Suda and 
Charles Evans. The rising sophomores 
are better than usual, but the Maroons 


RICE’S RACER Dick Moegle is ball- 
carrying sen.sation of a speedy backfield, 


ALABAMA ACE Bobby Luna picks up eight yards against MKsissippi Southern’s line. 
Despite 2-7 upset, Alabama remain.s a top contender in Southeastern Conference. 


lost their first conference test last Sat- 
urday to Tennessee. 

Florida. Back in the 'Gators’ fold are 
23 lettermen. Outstanding are Full- 
backs Mai Hammack and Joe Brod- 
sky, Center Steve DeLaTorre and 
Halfback Jackie Simp.son. Florida lost 
to the Cotton Bowl champions, Rice, 
in the opener but really .surprised Geor- 
gia Tech, champions of the Sugar 
Bowl, last Saturday. The sophomore 
crop is good. 

Georgia. Wally Butts, one of the fin- 
est coaches in the country, has fallen 
on some lean years. Prospects are im- 
proved but not enough. Captain Joe 
O’Malley, end, is worth watching if 
his injured ankle doesn’t act up. Roy 
Wilkins, at end, and Harold Cook, cen- 
ter, are leading sophomores. 

Tulane. The Greenies, including a new 


MISSISSIPPI MENACE Ls FuIlback 
Bobby McCooJ, a powerhouse on offense. 


coaching staff, are too green to make 
a title bid. They may surprise by win- 
ning one or two; the spirt is there. 
End Eddie Bravo and Guard Tony 
Sardisco are the best of the returnees. 
Sophomores to see are Tackle Don 
Boudreau.x and Halfback Tom Warner. 

SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 

Texas. Although beaten 21 to 0 by 
Notre Dame last Saturday, Texas is 
still my pick to win the conference 
title. There are two complete teams of 
veterans available. Most heralded are 
Tackles Buck Lansford and Herbert 
Gray, Halfback Delano Womack, Full- 
back Billy Quinn, Guard Kirby Miller, 
Quarterback Charles Brewer, End Me- 
nan Schriewer— and I could go on from 
there. There’s only one thing: the fa- 
vorite seldom wins in the S.W.C. 

Rice. Gone from Rice are the Hercule- 
an linemen of last season practically to 
a man. The returning backs, however, 
would make your mouth water. Dicky 
Moegle was sensational last year. Oth- 
er fine runners are Halfbacks Mac Tay- 
lor and Morris Stone. Guard Kenny 
Paul and End Marshall Crawford are 
the best of the returning linemen. The 
Owls came from behind in their open- 
er to trounce Florida. 

Baylor. Baylor proved in its opener 
against Houston that the fine first team 
of last year has been supplemented by 
many competent sophomores, and Sat- 
urday they helped pile up a 25-19 de- 
cision over Vanderbilt. In the Houston 
game Bobby Jones, an unheralded 
soph, threw three TD passes, ran for 
two and passed to set up two more. 
L. G. Dupre is also a dangerous run- 
ning back, Coach George Sauer told 
me: “I honestly feel that James Ray 
Smith— a G-foot 3-jnch 225-pounder 
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SOUTHERN FOOTBALL continued 
—is the best all-around tackle in the 
country.” With just a little luck Bay- 
lor could be undefeated. 

Southern Methodist. Coach Chalmer 
Woodard should have a much stronger 
first team than last year. In Frank Ei- 
dom, Don Mcllhenny and Hal O’Brien 
he has three backs who could spell trou- 
ble for any team. On the dark side: the 
Mustangs open with Georgia Tech Sat- 
urday and close with Notre Dame. 
Texas Christian. Good speed, fair pass- 
ing, fair manpower. Outstanding re- 
turnees are Quarterback Ronald Clink- 
scale, Tackle Ray Hill, Fullback Hen- 
ry Crowsey, Center Hugh Pitts and 
End John Crouch. The Horned Frog.s 
threw a real scare into Oklahoma last 
week before losing 16-21. 

Arkansas. Coach Bowden Wyatt lost 
his two conference choices of last sea- 
son, Tailback Lamar McHan and End 
Floyd Sagely. Outstanding men re- 
turning are Guard Bud Brooks and 
Tackles Jim Roth and Eddie Brad- 
for<l. Summation: Green but eager, 
and they’ll be well coached. 

Texas A. & M. An old cliche best de- 
scribes A. & M.: "This is a rebuilding 
year.” About the only well-fortibed 
po.sition at this early date is fullback, 
with both Don Kacbtik and Bob Eas- 
ley on hand. Leading sophomore can- 
didates are Halfbacks Don Watson 
and Bob Keith. 

ATLANTIC COAST 
CONFERENCE 

Maryland. The Terps had a week off 
after defeating an offensive-minded 
Kentucky, 20-0. Their opener might 
have been disappointing to some, hut 
not to me. Offensively, they sputtered 
at times, but defensively they played 
heads-up ball. Charley Boxold, the 
split T quarterback, and Ronnie Wal- 
ler, a speedy halfback, ran well. Frank 
Tamburello, a sophomore signal call- 
er, was superb on pass defense. Mary- 
land’s All-American candidates, John 
Irvine at center and Dick Bielski at 
fullback, showed up well, despite the 
fact that Dick was handicapped by an 
ankle injury. The game with U.C.L.A. 
Friday night at the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum will go a long way toward e.stab- 
lishing their real stature. If the Terps 
win it, they’ll go undefeated. 

Duke. The Blue Devils showed their 
expected strength by crushing Penn- 
sylvania in their opener 52 to 0. They 
are odds-on favorites to win the co- 
championship of the A.C.C. along with 
Maryland, whom they don’t meet. The 

BRAWNY GUARD Frank Mincevich of 
South Carolina is a hot pro prospect. 


one-two punch of Jerry Barger and 
Worth Lutz both playing in the same 
backfield should make for an inter- 
esting offense. Barger and Lutz have 
been alternating at quarterback for 
three years; Lutz is now' expected to 
play at fullback. Nineteen lettermen 
give soundness, and sophomores like 
Quarterback Sonny Jurgensen and 
Halfbacks Buddy Bass and Bunny 
Blaney add lustre. 

South Carolina. The Gamecocks, vic- 
torious over Army 34 to 20 last Sat- 
urday, must be classed as the third- 
best team in the A.C.C. South Caro- 


For Herman Hickman’s hunches on this 
week’s games, see page Sti. 


lina should have a strong running at- 
tack and an adequate defense. Pass- 
ing may be below par because of the 
loss of Johnny Gramiing. Center Leon 
Cunningham and Guard h>ank Mince- 
vich, both all-conference, are bidding 
for national recognition. 

North Carolina. George Barclay, start- 
ing his second year as the Tarheels’ 


head coach, says: “Our team should 
definitely be improved. Several .sopho- 
mores should help. Jack Maulisby at 
tackle should strengthen the line great- 
ly. Much depends on what kind of 
quarterbacking we w'ill get. Albert 
Long and Marshall Newman are lead- 
ing candidates for the job.” Evalua- 
tion: North Carolina should have 
more speed, better passing and a 
stronger line. The Tarheels opened con- 
ference play by defeating North Caro- 
lina State 20 to 6. 

Clemson. 'I'wenty-two lettermen bol- 
ster a Clemson squad that may be 
much underrated despite their 7-14 
loss to Georgia. They have depth and 
experience, the only things lacking 
last year. Don King at quarterback 
spark.s the team. Leading sophomores 
are Jim Coleman, halfback, and Dick 
DeSimone at guard. 

Wake Forest. The Demon Deacons 
were expected to make a comeback aft- 
er many costly injuries last season, but 
Virginia Tech beat them 32-0. Never- 
theless Wake Forest has an excellent 
line led by Tackle Bob Bartholomew' 
and Guard Gerald Hutb, w'ho will be 
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working in front of a fair hackfield. 
North Carolina State. Karlo Kdwards, 
fresh off Biggie Munn’s coaching staff 
at Michigan State, has quite a lot of 
work to do before State becomes a con- 
tender. but all signs show that he’s 
getting the job done. The team will be 
bettor than last year's, which lost 9 of 
10. but the Wolfpack needs help at 
center, end and in the backfield. 
Virginia. I can't see much improve- 
ment for Virginia this year. They did 
beat Lehigh 27 21, but the going will 
be rough the rest of the way. The re- 
turn of Herman Gatling at fullback af- 
ter a year’s absence may bolster the 
backfield. Hives Bailey at quarter- 
back should be adequate, and a 
group of sophomores led by T.inemen 
Henry .Jordan, a 225-pound tackle, 
and Jim St. Clair, a 202-pound guard, 
should give more strength up front. 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 

West Virginia wilt again be the best 
team in the Southern Conference, al- 
though not quite a.s .strong as the team 
that lost to Georgia Tech in the Sugar 
Bowl last Xew’ Year’s Day. Dutstand- 
ing men returning are Gene I.amone, 
guard; Bruce Bosley, tackle; Freddy 
Wyant, quarterback, and Joe Mar- 
coni, fullback. William and Mary 
should finish second, even though Xavy 
sank them 27-0 in a non-conference 
game last week. Quarterback Charlie 
Sumner is the best in the conference. 
Virginia Tech, led by an excellent 
tackle. George Prea.s, showed real pow- 
er in swamping Wake Forest. Rich- 
mond has been building for several 
years and last year came up with a 
5 d 1 record. Biggest standout is Eric 
Christensen at end. George Washing- 
ton will sorely miss Steve Korcheck, 
and a <iuarterback is needed. They *;in 
hardly be expected to be as strong as 
last year. Furman had their be.st season 
in 17 years in 1952 but were drubbed 
in their second 1954 game by Miami of 
Florida last Saturday. John Popson 
and Ted Yakimowicz, halfbacks, are 
outstanding. Virginia Military Insti- 
tute cannot overcome the loss of 
Johnny Mapp. Davidson’s sopho- 
mores may come through to make the 
Wildcats a definite threat. The Cita- 
del Coach John McMillan just doesn’t 
have the material for a winning sea.son, 
hut Jim Tyson is an excellent pa.ss- 
receiving end. 

THE BORDER CONFERENCE 

Teias Tech has grown into one of the 
real powerhouses in college football. 
Coach DeWitt Weaver’s 1954 version 
may be even tougher, though perhaps 



TOWERING END Charles Wright, of 
Prairie View, stands fi feet 4, weigh.s 210. 


not as explosive as last year’s highest 
scoring team in the nation i428 point.s'. 
I wouldn't want a belter tackle than 
227-pound Jerry Walker. Quarterbacks 
Jack Kirkpatrick and Jerry Johnson 
direct one of the most lethal attacks 
in the country. 

Arizona is the best bet to finish sec- 
ond. Paul Hatcher, after three years 
of Xavy honors, is an outstanding line- 
man in his first year on the s<iuad. 
Texas Western beat Mississippi South- 
ern .27-14 last season in the Sun Bowl 
but may not be as strong this year. 
Their best backs arc Bobby Coleman 
and Je.s.se Whittenton. 
Hardin-Simmons will be hurt by the 
loss of six regulars. Arizona State at 
Tempo could be a ‘‘dark horse.” Jay 
Smith and Jim Billon are fine running 
backs. West Texas State and New 
Mexico A. & M. hope for improve- 
ment but will not be contenders. 

THE INDEPENDENTS 

Mississippi Southern. Red Drew, the 
.‘\labama coach, said the 1952 upset 
win by Missi.ssippi Southern would 
never happen again, but it did — the 
Southerners took them, 7 2. in their 
'54 opener. Winning 20 out of their 
last 22 starts, they have the host rec- 
ord of any independent in the deep 
South. Stars are legion. Leo Herrmann 
at guard, Don Owens at tackle, Half- 
backs Jackie Howard and Brick M ason, 
Quarterback Jim Davenport, and Hub 
Waters at end are some of the best. 
Miami of Florida. Andy Gustafson, 



FLASHY FULLBACK Joe Murconi 
spearheads West Virginia’s bid forS. C. title. 


my old coaching compatriot at West 
Point, told me; ‘‘We expect our team 
to l)e better than last year’s in every 
department. We’ll have our best at- 
tack since 1950.” Evaluation: Virtual- 
ly all of la.st year's team is liack. It is a 
tough sophomore and junior team, and 
started to go places last week with a 
51-12 win over Furman. Frank .Mc- 
Donald at end, Gordon Malloy at half- 
back and John Krotec, guard, are 
outstanding. 

Florida State. Although the Seminoles 
lost their first two games. 0 14 and 
0-13, both were closer than the scores 
indicated. Twenty-two letlermen are 
making F.S.C.’s bid for "big-time” 
football astrongone. Tackles.M Mako- 
wiecki and Bob Barber are rugged, 
and so are Ends Jimmj" I.ee Taylor and 
Tom Feamster. 

Prairie View. The Panthers swm des- 
tined once again to go undefeated 
in the Southwestern Conference, and 
may claim national honors for Xegro 
colleges. Led by returning stars Charles 
Wright at end, Elijah Childress, a 250- 
pound tackle, and Quarterl)ack Char- 
lie Brackins, Prairie View should have 
little trouble handling anything that 
sticks it.s head up in its path. 

Florida A. & M.. playing in the South- 
ern Intercollegiate Conference, is the 
only team which could challenge Prai- 
rie View for national ranking. The Rat- 
tlers have most of their lettermen re- 
turning and a good crop ol new mate- 
rial. Their game with Prairie View on 
October 23 will be a real contest. 
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by RED SMITH 


K\T 10 wrestlinjj alligators and 
pinching strange blondes, the oc- 
cupation offering the minimum of secu- 
rity is coaching a college footl)all team. 
The one guaranteeing the maximum is 
managing a big league baseball team. 

Big league managers are the career 
men of the baseball bureaucracy, mem- 
bers of the most exclu-sive gentlemen’s 
sporting club in the world. It is as diffi- 
cult to crash this tight little coterie as 
to scale San Quentin’s wall, though so- 
cial requirements for admission are not 
necessarily more demanding. 

Old managers seldom die and never 
fade away; they just keep changing 
places eternally in an unending game 
of musical chairs. Under the rules of 
the game, somebody is always left 
standing, for there are more players 
than seats. The standees aren’t elimi- 
nated. though. Next time the piano 
strikes up, they pounce. 

Since the 1953 season ended, Birdie 
Tebbetts has squat ted in Rogers Horns- 
by’s place in Cincinnati, Walter Alston 
in Charley Dres.sen’s in Brooklyn, Ed- 
die Joost in Jimmy Dykes' in Philadel- 
phia, Dykes in Marty Marion’s in Bal- 
timore. Stan Hack in Phil Cavarretta’s 
in Chicago, Terry Moore in Steve 
O’Neill’s in Philadelphia, Paul Rich- 
ards in Dykes’ in Baltimore, and Mar- 
ion in Richards’ in Chicago. 

I-ast week Bucky Harris left his seat 
in Washington, Terry Moore was shift- 
ing uneasily on his, and the finan- 
cial props gave way under Eddie Joost. 
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M ill Meln.cofl; 48 Un led P'eM. Bob Mavelte 
73.IOB. Leonard Mi-Combe-llFE. Joy ley.iu', 
Peter SlocLpole llFb. Frarcit M ler-jlFE. Un.ied 
Pr*M; bottom, le 0 "ard McComee-llfl, 74-bct 
tom, Inieinai.onai, 75 Urde'wOOd t Und*t*uo«- 
76Ai$ot.otnd Pteu 77.Eddy BoletBonjr' Nems. 
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And here comes Charley Dressen 
again. 

In 30 sea.sons as a manager, Bucky 
Harris has direct(*d, in order, the Sena- 
tors, Tigers. Red Sox, Senators, Phillies, 
Buffalo, the Yankees, San Diego and 
the Senators. His team never has fin- 
ished last. When he had the poorest 
players in the league, he induced them 
to outhustle somebody else. 

THE BEST TEAM LOST 

Baseball writers admire many qual- 
ities in Harris, above all his candor. 
Some had a sample of this as early as 
1925- His W’ashington club, having 
won the World Championship of 1924 
in Harris’ first season as manager, had 
lost the next World Series to the Pi- 
rates. Anticipating a slock answer, 
newspapermen asked a stock question: 

“Well, Bucky, do you want to say 
the best team won?’’ 

“I do not!” Harris snapped. “Pitts- 
burgh wa.s not the best team. We 
weren’t the best team when we beat 
the Giants last year. The best team 
lost both years.” 

Last week Clark Griffith, the Wash- 
ington owner, announced Harris’ resig- 
nation— at Harris' request, he said. In 
Boston, Harris told reporters: “Believe 
what you like. No manager ever re- 
signs. I’ve been through it before.” 

After 30 years, the single adverse 
criticism heard from baseball men re- 
garding Harris’ work is that he man- 
ages a team from 2 to 5 p.m. He ex- 
pects a ball player to be ready for the 
big leagues when he arrives, and he 
does not see himself as a schoolmaster 
teaching fundamentals to children in 
morning practice. 

Dressen is a different cup of tea. If 
he ever read a hook, or attended a play, 
or visited a museum, the fact was not 
publicly disclosed. Baseball occupies 
his days and nights, and neither is 
quiet. He is knowledgeable in baseball 
matters, shrewd, quick-witted and ex- 
travagantly proud of his cunning. He 
delights in outwitting any adversary, 
especially Leo Durocher, whom he 
served as coach when Durocher man- 
aged Brooklyn. When he does put over 


a fast one he crow.s about it so exuber- 
antly as to create the impre.ssion that 
he admire.s guile above excellence. 

Dressen is a bubbling, gregarious, 
good-humored little guy, difficult to 
dislike and incapable of holding a 
grudge. Yet he has a gift for saying and 
doing graceless things on impulse. 
Scores of ball players resented it when, 
as manager of the Dodgers, he openly 
accused one* of his pitchers of coward- 
ice. Months later in a ghost-written 
magazine piece, he cited the incident 
as an achievement in handling men. 

His wide reputation as a judge of 
pitchers appears to be deserved. Joe 
Black was among those who disagreed, 
claiming that Dres-sen had ruined him 
with trick stuff. Under Walter Alston 
and Ted Lyons, Joe did not improve. 

“I made a mistake,” is not an admis- 
sion characteristic of Dressen. After 
talking himself out of Brooklyn, who.se 
team seemed destined to go on win- 
ning indefinitely, he encountered Al- 
fred Gwynne Vanderbilt, a Dodger fan 
whose horse, Native Dancer, was then 
carrying Eric Guerin to one smashing 
victory after another. 

“Think I made the right move?” 
Dressen asked. 

“If you did,” Vanderljilt said, "Gue- 
rin should lake himself off Native 
Dancer.” 


SPORTS COURT 



Should chihlren Ik* stopped from 
playing ba'seball on the str*?ets on 
Sunday mornings while you are try- 
ing to sleep? 

Yes, said Ihe Now Jersey Supreme 
Voutl. because “the experience of 
mankind has shown that in addition 
to the ordinary rest which the work- 
ingman is supposed to obtain each 
night, he needs orrasionally a whole 
day of complete rest, which by com- 
mon consent has been fixed by Chris- 
tian peoples to be .Sunday." 
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RECORD BREAKERS 

• Cleveland Indiana, with the Amoriran 
I^a^ue pi'nnant already rlinchecl, went on 
to Wai Detroit Tigers for 111th victory of 
season, most ever won in year by American 
I^oague ball club. Old record: 110. set in 
1927 by New York Yankees. 

• Karl spoonar, 22, left-handed rookie 
pitcher for pitcher-poor Brooklyn Dodgers, 
set major league record by striking out lo 
New York Giants while winning 3-0 in 
big-league debut. Next time out, Spooner 
struck out 12 1‘irates for league two-game 
strike-out mark, wound up with 1-0 shut- 
out to tie a third record for rookie.s. 

• Milwauhea Brava* lo.st final game on 
field to St. Louis Cardinals, but final home 
crowd of 39.485 spectators raised league 
record attendance to 2,131,388 for .season. 

• Gaerca Byers Jr. of Columbus, Ohio 
drove seven-liter hydroplane Miss DeSoto 
over mea.«ured mile at New Martinsville, 
W.Va. at world-record speed of 114.6605 
mph. Old mark: 1 13.235, set only few hours 
earlier by Ray Pagcol, 23, son of Lou Fa- 
geol, recently retired speedboat Gold Cup 
champion. 

B Darn Sate of Hayes Fair Acres set world 
record for three-year-old gelding trotters 
with combined time of 4:12 4 '5 for consec- 
utive mile heats over half-mile track at 
Delaware, Ohio. 

B On same Grand Circuil card, DeMie* 
Pick, owned by Armstrong Brothers of 
Brampton, Ont., paced mile heats in com- 
bineti lime of 4:11 3 <5 to set world record 
for (wo-year-old filly pacers. 

B j. Frank Baxtar of Miami, Fla. boated 
14.5-pound sailfish using nine-pound test 
line during Panama International Marlin 
and Sailfi.sh tournament. Baxter's catch 
wa.s 11 pounds heavier than previous rec- 
ord for ultralight (12-pound test or under) 
line. 

B Tom Park of Long Beach, Calif., with 
no advance publicity and accompanied by 
AAU timekeeper, swam Catalina Channel 
in record time of 13 hours, 25 minutes, 
31 seconds. Old mark for 21-mile distance; 
13 hours, 47 minutes, set by Florence Chad- 
wick two years ago. 

BASEBALL 

horse’s mouth- With pennants safely 
tucked away, ciovoiand and cunt* headed 
for World ^ries opener Sept. 29 at Polo 
Grounds. Latest line: Cleveland, favored 
at 17-10. 

STARS wiiiio Wloy*. Giant.s’ center fielder, 
made three hits on final day to wrest Na- 
tional l^eague batting title from Don Muel- 
ler, Giant teammate, and Duke Snider of 
Brooklyn. Willie’s winning average: .345. 
B Babby Avila, second baseman for Indi- 
ans, won American League batting cham- 
pion-ship with .341. Ted William*. Red Sox 
left fielder, batted .345 but lacked enough 
official at-bal8 to qualify for title. 


B Top pitcher in National I,eague: Johnny 
Antoneiii of Giants with 21 victorie.s. 
seven los.scs. American lA>ague: Sandy 
con*u«ara of Chicago White Sox, 16-3. 

• Larry Doby, Cleveland center fielder, 
won American I^eague home-run title with 
32 and drove in most runs (126i. 

• Ted Kiusiewcki. first ba.seman for fifth- 
place Cincinnati Redlegs, bla.sted 49 hom- 
ers and drove in 141 runs lo lead National 
League in tho.se departments. 

EMPLOYMENT Clark Gritfith announced 
resignation of Buefcy Harris a.s manager of 
s).xth-place Washington Senators. Hw re- 
placement; Charley Dresten, who managed 
Oakland Oaks to championship in Pacif- 
ic Coast League this season, on two-year 
contract. 

• Casey Stengel, who failed to win with 
the Yankee.s for the first time in six years, 
signed a new two-year contract calling for 
reported $80,000 per year. 

HORSE RACING 

jcq- Howard Lyon’s Adio* Harry won 
race-olT heat to earn first money in $69,300 
Little Brown Jug, world’s richest race for 
pacers. Runner-up in final: Walnut Hill 
Farm’s Phantom I>ady, who equalled own 
world record for three-year-old pacing fillies 
of 2:01-1 in winning opening heat of first 
division. 

SPRINTER Mrs;Rus.sell Firestone ’.sSummar 
Tan covered six and one-half furlongs in 
crackling 1:16 to beat Belair Stud's Na.shau 
-lop-weighted at 124 pounds and late- 
summer candidate for two-year-old honors 
— in Cowdin Slakes at Belmont. 

STAYER- Jaclyn Stable’s closed Door, an- 
other Hartack mount, moved into lead at 
bottom of .stretch and fought off challenge 
by favored Royal Vale to win by head in 
United Nations Turf Handicap over mile 
and three-.sixteenths at Atlantic City. 
GOLD STANDARD- Robert Sterling Clerk of 
Upperville, Va. became Kngland’s top 
money-winning owner with $108,976 so far 
this sea.son when Tip The Bottle earned 


FOOTBALL’S TOR TEN 

( VtTiHrl o/ Ikr AiMoHnImI I'rrr* vtitrir' pelf) 
Tohid ilandinc*. *'ilh |K,lnli rixur«l on a 

t>a*l« <ltrat-|>lan- vuira 


in parenlhw.*.: 

1 Notre Dame M) l.CS 

2 Oklaheme 24' 1,224 

3 lew* 11. 832 

4 U.C.L.A. .3) 746 

5 Wifcenxin 7- 662 

6 Maryland -3i 621 

7 Duke 7i 617 

g MUtUtippi -3i 326 

9- Southern Calitornia 249 

10 Penn State 206 


RcsKSlw-vv. It. Baylor I6a; t2. Teaaa V4l; 
13, Micbigan Stair- 133; 14, Ohio Stale i|i 
135; IS. South Carolina il I 120, 


$1,352 for fir.st place in Swinley Forest 
Handicap at A.scot Heath. Runner-up to 
Clark as money-winner: Queen Elizalioth, 
who'<e horses have earnetl $107,632 so far. 

• Two days after taking lead, Clark an- 
nounced that leading earner Never Say Die 
would l)e reliretl to stud. Winner of St. 
I.rf'ger Stakes at Doncaster, three-year-old 
colt had picked up $87,211 in purses, looked 
like good liei for upcoming Champion 
Stakes and S1. Leger at Newmarket. 
FOOTBALL 

PROCESSIONS- In opening game of season 
for Notre Dame. Quarterback Ralph Cu- 
giieimi intercepted two pa.s.se.<, scored two 
touchdowns and pas.se<l for another to lead 
team to 21-0 victory over Texas before 
.57, -594 spectators at South Bend. 

B Scoring five times in final tiuarter. Duke 
rolled over Pennsylvania ,52-0 in sea-son 
opener at Franklin Field. 

• witcantift showed tremendous ofTensive 
strength while brushing pa-st Marquette 
52-14 in opening game witnessed by .52,819 
at Madi.son. 

• U.C.L.A. scored three times in first quar- 
ter, atUled two more in final period to l>eai 
Kansas 3*2-7 at Lawrence. 

SiiVEAKEK- Oklahoma, touted as po.ssible 
national champion in presea.son polls, need- 
eil two quick touchdowns in final period to 
beat unranked Texa.s Christian 21-16 at 
Norman, Okla. 

tiPSETS Piling up awe.some 446 yard.s on 
ground, South Carolina handed Army its 
third opening-day defeat since 1890 with 
34*20 upset at Miohie Stadium. 

• Quarterback Jarry Roichow sneaked 
across on fourth down with le-s-s than six 
minutes left in game to give i«ma 14-10 
victory over Michigan State at Iowa City. 

• Fenn State’* stout defense contained Illi- 
nois stars Mickey Bates and J. C. Caroline 
as Stale up.set Big Ten contenders 14-12 
liefore opening-day crowd at Champaign. 

• Florida rolled up 295 yards on ground, 
completed nine of 14 passes in healing 
Georgia Tech 13-12 at Atlanta. 

PROS- National Football League opened 
season with all 12 teams in action. Biggest 
surprise of day: Philadelphia Csjias, 28-10 
over once mighty Cleveland Browns. Big- 
gest scores: Lo» Ansete« Rams. 48-0 over 
Baltimore Colts; San Franeiico 49ar«, 41-7 
over Washington Red.skin.s; and Oatroit 
Lion*. 48-23 over Chicago Bears. 

TENNIS 

PACIFIC- Tony Trabert Of Cincinnati broke 
.service in first game of final set, wenl on to 
heat Vic SeUas of Philadelphia 6-3, 6-8, 
6-4, 6-3 for Pacific Coa.st singles title at 
Berkeley, Calif. Trabert previously teamed 
with Seixa.s to win doubles crown 6-1, 6-4 
from Eddie Moylan of Trenton, N.J. and 
Bernard Bartxen of San Angelo, Texas. 
GOLF 

BOGEYS Marty Furgoi of Lemont, III. Won 
“world" division of National Celebrities 
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tournament with 72-holc score of 273 when 
Bo Winninger of Oklahoma City, even-up 
after 71, took bogey five on final green. 

• Patty Sera of St. AndrewH, III. won 
women ’.s Ardmore open with 72-hole score 
of 299 when Jackie Fung of Honolulu, even 
on final tee, bogeyed la.st hole for 300. 

BOXING 

CHAMPIONS Gerhard Hecht of GermU' 
ny retained European light-heavyweight 
chanipion.ship by pounding out lo-round 
decision over Wim Snoek of The Nelher- 
land.s at Hamburg. 

• Ray Famachon of France won back Eu- 
ropean featherweight title by knocking out 
Jean Sneycr.s of Belgium in third round of 
.scheduled 15-round bout at Paris. 

• Raton Maciat ot Mexico won North 
American bantamweight championship and 
chance to meet Robert Cohen for w'orld 
title when he outpointed Nate Brooks of 
Cleveland in 12-round bout at Mexico City. 

CHALLENGERS- Jimmy Carter, former world 
|i|htweiglit champion, won 10-round deci- 
^in over outcla-'wed Freddy (Babe) Her- 
man in bout held in San Francisco Sept. 22 
- date of Carter’s postponed title bout 
with Paddy DeMarco, champion. 

• Joe ciarileiio. No. 1 contender for Bubo 
Olson's middleweight crown, won unani- 
mous decision in 10-round bout with tough 
Tiger Jones at Philadelphia. 

CHESS 

SOVIET SWEEP— Riitcian cha** ma(t*r« de- 
feated Cxechoslovakia'J ' -j-l ' iin lOthround 
to clinch HamUton-Ru.s.scll trophy, major 
award in International Chess Olympics at 
Amsterdam. Top three at tournament’s 
end: Rus.sia, 34-10: Yugoslavia, 25^-14^$; 
Argentina, 24K''15'2- 


MILEPOSTS 

RETIRED Gaorsa Mlkan, 30, basketball'.S 
Player of the Half Century and key man 
for Minneapolis Lakers in six champion- 
ships during .seven years of NBA competi- 
tion: to devote full time to law practice. 
Mikan, 6-foot-lO center, wa.s named All 
America at De Paul College in 1945-46, 
averaged 23.05 points per game during 
peak years a.s pro, once scored 61 in game 
again.st Rochester Royals. NBA career to- 
tal: 10.963 points. 

RETIRED- Jim 33, holder of world 

record (2:17:39.4i for marathon distance 
but victim of historic heartbreak in mara- 
thon at Vancouver Games (SI, Aug. 16). 

RETIRED— Marion Motley, 34, ranked as 
one of finest fullbacks in football history 
during eight-year cart*er on professional 
Cleveland Browns; when chronic knee in- 
jury again failed to respond to treatment. 

DIED Ken Buck, 22, AIl-Amcrica end for 
College of the Pacific last season an<l first 
draft choice of New York football Giants; 
of cancer at Paso Robles, Calif, 

BORN— To Larry Doby, centerfielder for 
Cleveland Indiams and home-run king of 
American I.«agup, and Mrs. Doby: a seven- 
pound, 12-ounce girl. 




BASEBALL 

Major Laagua: Week ending September 26 





FINAL STANDINGS 



AkAERICAN lEAOUi 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1. CLEVE. 

Chicago 

OeUoit 

t. 

N.Y. 

Brooklyn 

Philadelphia 

W.3. L-3 


4.«, 11-1 




1-0, 2-4 

Seas.: in-4: 




Sees.: 97-57 

0-3 

1 - 2 . 3-a 

Pci . 721 




Pel.. .630 



J. N.Y. 

Washington 

Philadelphia 

a. 

BKIYN. 

New York 

Pittsburgh 

W-3.L-3 

2 3, 3-1 



W-4;L-2 

1-7, 2.S 

A-S. lO-S 





Seas.: 92-62 

3.0 


Pet.:. 669 




Pel.: .597 



3. CHI. 

Cleveland 

Baltimore 

3. 

MILW. 

Cincinnail 

SI. Louis 






6.a, 1.3 






Seas.: 89-66 

0-6. 4-3 

0.2 

Pet.: .610 




Pet.: .678 



4. BOST. 

Philadalohia Washington 

4. 

PHUA. 

Pittsburgh 

New York 



0 .). a-e 




0.1. 4-2 





Seas.; 75-79 

7-A, 4.a 

a- 1 , 34 

PcL .448 




Pet.: .487 






8 . 

cm. 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

W-4; L.2 






2-4, 24 


4-1 



Saas.: 74-80 

3-4), 3.4 


Pet.. .442 




Pci.. 481 





Boston 

A. 

ST. 1. 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 












Seas.: 72-82 

2-3. A-3 

a -0 

Pet.: .429 




Pel.: .468 



7. BALT. 

Datroil 

Chicago 

7. 

CHI. 

SL Louis 

Cincinnati 












Seas 64-90 

3-7, 3.6 


Pet.: .361 




PcL:. 416 






8 . 

PITTS. 

Philadelphia Brooklyn 






1-12. 1.6 

S-A 6-10 





6-7, 2-4 


Pci .331 




Pel. ,334 




OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

KERB THOMAS. Sanford. N.C-. 2S0-m. Grand Natl., with 
71.18-rnph avg. apead. Lanihorne. Pa. 

BASEBALL 

PORT ORO (Army) ovar Norfolk Naval Air Station, S-3, 
tn(«t-Sarvica championship. Colorado Sprinfs, Colo. 
HOUSTON, oval Baltla Craak. &-2, American BasabaN 
Contma champiOMhiB. Watertown. S. Dak. 


BOXING 

JACQUES ROVER CRECE. 8-roend TKO ovai Ramon M»i' 
tinal. middlawaieMs, Lyon, franca. 

TONY DE MARCO. 6-round TKO ovar Chria Chnatenson, 
welterwaiabls. Boston. 

LUTHER RAWLINGS, E-iound TKO over Fiankla Farnirt- 
der. wallarwaithla. New York. 

HECTOR CONSTANCE. lO-routid split daosion ovar ChiCO 
Varena, waitarwaithts, New York, 

CARLOS CHAVEE. lO.iound decision over Bobby Woods, 
llghlwei|hts. New Orlaans 


DOGS 

CH.BRAEBECKTONI, owned by Mrs. Mai(uarila S. Tyson, 
Chirfotltsvilla. Vi.. bast in show. 0> Ridge Kannal Club. 
Darian. Conn. 

FOOTBALL 

(Leading collage games) 

EAST 

Amharst T2 Colby 12 
Brown It- Columbia 7 
Colgate 19— Cornell la 
Oanmoulh 27 
Holy Cross 26 
SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama 12-L.S.U. 0 „ c 

Baylor 26 Vanderbilt 19 N. Car, SL 6 

Cabrgial4-Clemsgn7 **•* '4- ** 

Memphis St. 13— 

Tulana 13 

Boston CMI. 12- Delfolt 7 ohTo'sVVt - Vii'chana' 0^ 
«!;n.VN.&7" '’“'^'"31 Missouri 0 
FAR WEST S. Cal. 27 PUL 7 

Calil. *6— San lose St. 0 SUnlord It Oregon 13 
Michigan U- Wash. 0 Wash. St It-Coil Pae. 0 
(Professionals) 

Nalional Football league 
Dalioiltt-Chi. Bears 23 Phila. 28 Clave. 10 
N.Y. «1 cm. Caids 10 Pitt. 21 -Giaan Bay 20 
Los Angates eg Ball 0 San Fran. 41 Wash. 7 
Canadian League 

Edmonton 12— WinniMgS Hamilton 38- Ottawa 12 
Calgary IB- Regina ID Montreal 28— Toronto 7 


Oregon St. 13 -Idaho 0 
Navy 27- Wm. 4 Mary 0 
Princeton lO Rutgers 8 
Syracuse 28 Villanova 6 
Yale 27— Conn. 0 

Miss. 28- Kentucky 9 


Okie. ASM 14- Teias ASMS 
Tenn. 19 Miss. St. 7 
Teias Tech 33- W. Texas 7 


JAMIE; 315,000 Rochester Trot. 1 tn.. by a nose, in 
2:0Su, Batavia Downs. N.Y. Bob Parkinson, driver. 
SWEET TALK: $9,183 Breeders' Filly Stake, 2-yr.-<ifd 
troUets. in 2 ol 3 heals. Delaware. Qhio. Billy Current, 
driver. 

STENOGRAPHER. $8,036 Breeders' Filly Stake. S-yr-old 
trotters. In 1 ol 2 heels. Delaware, Ohio. Dal Miller, driver. 


HORSE RACING 

VANTAGE. $67,600 Charles W. Bidwill Memorial Handl- 
cap, m nu, by 2 lenglhs. In l:49it. Hawthorne Ph. .Cicero, 
III. Johnny Keckmann up. 

BICARB: $29,460 N.Y Handiup. m m.. by 6 lengths, in 
1 .46L,, Mmoni Pk., N.Y. Ted Atkinson up. 

MARTYR: $26,260 Jerome Handicap. 1 m.. by 7 lengths, 
in l:3$s. Belmont Pk , N.Y. Stanley Small up. 

PET BILLY; $25,060 Fall Highweiihl Handicap. 6 I., by 
IM leneths. in 1.1 m. Aqueduct, N.Y. William Harlack up. 
BERSElM; $16,500 Peninsula Handicap, 6 L. by a neck, 
in 1 :09i\.Tanloran.San Bruno, Calil. Johnny Longden up. 


IRISH FOOTBALL 

MEATH, over Kerry, 16-10, All-lraiand sr. championship. 
Dublin. 


MOTORBOATING 

GALE V, piloted by Lae Sehoenilh, Detroit. Gold Cup. with 
g5.794.inph avg speed. New Marllnsvitle, W. Va. 

GUY HAMILTON. New Bern. N.C.. Speed Trophy. Class 
B stock hydroplane, with 45.825 mph avg. spaed. 
Richmond, Va. 

PAT OWENS. Bedford. Ind., Ward Inti. Trophy. Class C 
hydroplanes, Pasco, Wash. 

POLO 

BRANDYWINE, over Dallas. 11-2, Nall. I2-toal lourna- 
menl, trst round, Wastbury, N.Y. 

SAILING 

M.I.T., Oanraatk Tioptiy dinghy regalia, with 219 pU., 
New London. Conn. 

MERRY MAIDEN, skippered by H. Irving Pratt. Philip J. 
Roosevelt Trophy, with 6 pts., Oyster Bay. N.Y. 

NUGGET, skippered by W. Porter Buck. Elihu Root Jr. 
Trophy, in 15 66.17 coirecled lime. Oysl*r Bay. N.Y. 

SOFTBAU 

CLEARWATER. Fla., ovar Delioit. 4-0, world champion- 
ship, Minneapolis. 


STEEPLECHASE 

SHIPBOARD: $11 JOO Broad Hollow Sleeplechasa Handi- 
cap, about 2 ffl., by 2 lengths, in 3 44, Aqueduct, N.Y. 
Albert Foot up. 


GOLF 

JOE TAYLOR. Charleston, W. Va.. ovar Sam Snead, 1 up. 
West Virginia PGA. Sislarvillt. W. Va. 

GEORGE BOIESTA. Danville. III. Illinois Open, with 
219. Chicago. 

DR. FRANK TAYLOR. Pomona. Calil.. ovar Walt Gilliam, 
3 end 2. California Slate Amateur, Pebble Beach. Citif. 

HARNESS RACING 

WILMINGTON'S STAR: $16,000 Good Time Invitation 
Pace (by disquatilicalion of Adios ^y), Wilmington. 
Del. Eddie Taylor, driver. 


MRS. VIRGINIA WOLFENOEN KOVACS. Oakland. Calif.. 
, ovar Anna Shillock. 9-7. 6-1. Pacific Coast woman's sfn- 
^es, Berkeley, Calif. 


TRACK A FIELD 

ROGER BANNISTER. England. Silver Pears Trophy, for 
outstanding British achiovament. London. 

HENRY LASKAU. New York. Nall. A.A.U. 16.000-matat 
walk, in I 15:04.1, New York. 
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CSBE3S^9 


• TV • NETWORK RADtO; ALL TIMES A 

October 1 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1 
Aul« Racing 

Continental Divide Rally, sports cars. Colorado 
Springs. Colo. 

Bataboll 

9 World Series. Cleveland Indians vs. N.Y. Giants, 

• Cleveland. 1 p.m. (NBC-TV: Mutual radio). 

Boxing 

• Coley Wallace vs. Bob Baker, heavyweights. Cen- 

• tral Armory. Cleveland (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Football 

U.C.L.A. vs. Maryland. Los Angeles (N). 

Baylor vs. Miami. Miami (N). 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-m. Grand Natl., West Palm Beach. 
Fla. 

Batiboll 

• World Series, Cleveland Indians vs. N.Y. Giants, 

• Cleveland, 1 p.m. (NBC-TV; Mutual radio). 

Boxing 

Henry (Pappy) Gault vs. Willie Toweel. bantam- 
weights. Johannesburg. South Africa (10 rds.). 

Foolbell 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Columbia vs. Princeton, New York. 

Dartmouth vs. Navy. Hanover. N.H. 

Fordham vs. Rutgers, New Brunswick. N.J. 
Harvard vs. Massachusetts, Cambridge. Mass. 

Holy Cross vs. Colgate. Worcester, Mass. 
Pennsylvania vs. William and Mary. Philadelphia. 
Penn State vs. Syracuse. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh vs. Minnesota. Pittsburgh. 

Villanova vs. Mississippi, Philadelphia (N). 

Yale vs. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Vanderbilt. Mobile, Ala. (N). 

Arkansas vs. T.C.U.. Fort Worth. Tex. (N). 

Duke vs. Tennessee. Durham, N.C. 

Georgia vs. Texas A. & M.. Athens. Ga. 

Georgia Tech vs. S.M.U.. Dallas. Tex. (N). 
Kentucky vs. L.S.U.. Lexington, Ky. (N). 

Rice vs. Cornell, Houston. Tex. (N). 

Texas vs. Washington State, Austin. Tex. 

Texas Tech vs. Oklahoma A. &. M., Lubbock, 


Indiana vs. College of Pacific, Bloomington. Ind. 
Michigan vs. Army, Ann Arbor. Mich. 

• Michigan State vs. Wisconsin, East Lansing. 
Mich.. 1:45 p.m. (ABC). 

Missouri vs. Kansas Slate. Manhattan. Kan. 
Nebraska vs. Iowa State, Lincoln. Neb. 
Northwestern vs. S. California. Evanston. III. 

• Notre Dame vs. Purdue. South Bend. Ind., 2:15 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Ohio State vs. California, Columbus, Ohio. 

FAR WEST 

• Stanford vs. Illinois, Palo Alto. Calif., 4:45 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Oregon State vs. Washington, Portland, Ore. 
(Professionals) 

Pittsburgh Steelers vs. Washington Redskins, 
Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore Colts vs. N.Y. Giants, Baltimore. 
Hamilton Tiger-Cats vs. Ottawa Rough Riders, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

• Toronto Argonauts vs. Montreal Alouettes. To- 
ronto (NBC— following World Series). 

Calgary Stampeders v$. Edmonton Eskimos, Cal- 
gafy- 

Regina Rough Riders vs. Vancouver Lions. Regina. 
Hockvy 

Detroit Red Wings vs. N.H.L. All-Stars, Detroit. 


iE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

through 7 

Hor*« Racing 

• Woodward Slakes. $50,000. I m.. 3-yr.-olds up, 
Belmont Pk.. N.Y., 4 p.m. (CBS). 

Olympic Handicap, $25,000.lVi m.. 3-yr.-olds up. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Illinois Owners' Handicap, $25,000, I‘m m., 
3-yr.olds up. Hawthorne Pk.. Cicero. III. 

Motor boating 

Inti. Cup Regatia, Elizabeth City, N.C. 

Tonnit 

U.S. vs. Mexico. American Zone Davis Cup final, 
Mexico Cily. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3 
Football 

• Chicago Cardinals vs. Philadelphia Eagles. Chi- 
cago, 2 p.m. (ABC — local blackout). 

Green Bay Packers vs. Chicago Bears. Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Los Angeles Rams vs. San Francisco 49ers, Los 
Angeles. 

Hort« Racing 

Prix de I'Arc de Triomphe, 2,400 meters. Long- 
champ. Pans. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 4 
Billiards 

World 3-cushion championships. Buenos Aires. 

Boxing 

• Moses Ward vs. Billy Kilgore, middleweights. 
SI. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

• Lulu Perez vs. Bobby Wo^s, lightweights. East- 
ern Pkwy., Brooklyn. N.Y. (10 rds.), 1() p.m. 
(ABC). 

Football 

Edmonton Eskimos vs. Calgary Stampeders, Ed- 
monton. 

Winnipeg Blue Bombers vs. Vancouver Lions, 
Winnipeg. 

Horse Racing 

Maskette Handicap. $20,000. 1 m.. 3-yr.-olds up. 
Belmont Pk., N.Y. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER S 
Fishing 

Annual Tarpon Rodeo. Port Arkansas, Tex. 

Steeplechose 

Brook Steeplechase Handicap, $15,000. about 
2)5 m.. 4-yr.-olds up. Belmont Pk.. N.Y. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6 

• Charley Norkus vs. Charley Powell, heavyweights. 

• Civic Aud.. San Francisco (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Horse Racing 

Absecon Island Handicap, $20,000. I m.. 2-yr.- 
olds, Atlantic City, N.J. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7 
Golf 

Women's P.6.A. Texas Open. Fort Worth. Tex. 

Horness Racing 

Kentucky Futurity Trot, $70,000. Lexington. Ky. 

Hockey 

Detroit Red Wings vs. Toronto Maple Leafs. 
Detroit. 

Montreal Canadians vs. Chicago Black Hawks, 
Montreal. 

Horse Rocing 

Lawrence Realization. $25,000, IH m.. 3-yr.- 
otds. Belmont Pk.. N.Y. 
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You’re 
right 
on the 
ball 

with an 



" because every Ace Ball is 

S “surface-sealed”, tru-round, perfectly 

balanced. 34 tests guarantee 
R outstanding quality. Lively action. 

I Grips the alley. Meets all ABC 

regulations. Write for name 
of nearest distributor. American 
Hard Rubber Company. 93 Worth St., 
New York 13, N. Y. makers also 
of famous Ace Combs. 




HARTACK'S WEEK 

Willie conquered the I'nited Nations and 
even established a beachhead at Helmont 



by ALBION HUGHES 


I Atlantic City 

U NITKD Nations day here last Sat- 
urday turned into Willie Hartack 
day. The leading rider on the Jersey 
circuit won four races, one of them the 
$67,500 United Nations Handicap on 
the turf. In fact, it wa-s Hartack's week, 
for in his very first foray into New 
York he piloted two good price winners 
down the Widener chute opening day 
at Belmont. 

Aboard Jaclyn Stable’s American- 
bred Closed Door at Atlantic City, he 
chauvinislically wrapped up the United 
Nations by beating the favored Eng- 
lish-bred Royal Vale and six other 
domestic and foreign contenders for 
turf course honors. The eight starters 
were the four horses which finished in 
that order in each of the twin contests 
for American- and foreign-breds which 
preceded the handicap by 10 days. 

The winners of these two races Sep- 
tember 15th were Brush Burn and Ice- 
berg 2nd, last year’s turf champion. 
Neither of these horses even got in the 
money in the big runoff. But the un- 
sung hero on both days was Mrs. J.R.H. 
Thouron’s six-year-old Royal Vale, 
which has earned $265,690 in his three 
years of racing in this country. Carry- 
ing 118 pounds, he finished second to 
Iceberg 2nd in the Foreign Bred stakes 
in a sensational stretch run. Saturday, 
toting 120, he did exactly the same 
thing and just missed again. All three 
of the.se grass races had movie finishes, 
with the horses looking each other in 
the eye as they passed the wire. 

DELINQUENT JUVENILES 

It must be evident by this time even 
to a freshman student of horseflesh that 
this year’s crop of three-year-olds lacks 
the seeds of greatness. Ever since April 
the sophomores have been acting like 
juvenile delin<iuents suffering from 
basic insecurity. 

Just another bit of evidence of their 
instability was the Jerome Handicap at 
Belmont Park in which the tiny, al most- 
black Fisherman and the codfish aristo- 
, crai, Boston’s Errard King, were beat- 
en by Mrs. Jan Burke’s Martyr. Fisher- 
man is C. V. Whitney’s target-carrier 
for three-year-old kudos and Errard 


King, from the stable of Joseph Gaveg- 
nano, is the winner of the American 
Derby at Chicago. Martyr, which beat 
them both, is a second-rater, but one 
with an acute trainer. G. C. Winfrey 
has had the bay gelding working at 
Jamaica in the early morning carrying 
as much as 150 pounds. Carrying only 
110 in the Jerome, he lieat the alleged 
stars by seven lengths. 

It is still possible that the three-year- 
old title will l>e decided by the forth- 
coming stakes at Belmont, which in- 
clude the new Woodward at a mile, the 
Lawrence Realization at a mile and 
five eighths and the Jockey Club Gold 
Cup which has, for the last wven years, 
been won by a three-year-old. High 
Gun, winner of the Belmont Stakes, is 
entered in the lirst two and will prob- 
ably be named for the Gold Cup. 

THE JOCKEY CLUB PLAN 

According to most sports columnists 
The Jockey Club can do no right. Ex- 
coriated for years for ignoring the two 
dollar bettor, these same gentlemen are 
now getting hell because they at last 
have recognized his existence. 

The Jockey's Club’s proposed plan 
(SI, Sept. 25 1 to consolidate the New 
York tracks on a nonprofit basis and 
make Belmont the main tent has been 
met with a “to the barricades” re- 
sponse from most of the press— not be- 
cause turf writers love Jamaica or Aque- 
duct more, l)Ut because they love The 
Jockey Club less. However, if the plan 
or something very like it doesn’t go 
through. New York racing as we have 
known it will pa-ss from the scene. 

My only quibble with the Club plan 
Is the idea of just one track. Horsemen 
are migratory folk who won't like hold- 
ing still for 170-odd days in one place. 
So it is my belief that Atiueducl must 
be salvaged. The “next town” always 
looks greener to horsemen, bor.se play- 
ers and probably even the horses. Too, 
I am just enough of a die-hard not to 
want to see the main track cut down, or 
even the Widener chute removed. It is 
true that Belmont is the only mile- 
and-a-half track in the country. But 
does everything have to conform? 
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HIGH POCKETS 

I N Colorado’s Estes Park, cowhands and <lude8 wear essen- 
tially the same getups: high boots, high pockets. Stetson 
hats. There is a difference. A dude will blow a week’s pay on a 
fanoy-Dan rose-embroidered shirt, but a cowboy spends his 
poke on his boots. Miller’s Stockmen’s Store in Denver can 
make a McCoy out of a dude for under $30; a shadow rider (one 
who admires his shadow all day) of anyone with money to burn. 



Barbara Stafford w a Texan to her boots <$49 . .jO to order), works 
at Sprague's I.odge above Denver in the summer. Here she saddle.^ 
up in her favorite ranch clothes: Levis, Western shirt, hand-tooled 
belt with silver buckle and 3X l)eaver Stetson ($20 1 . 


Maybe a 10-gallon hat holds less than 
a gallon, but most We.stern clothing 
lives up to its reputation of being (be best 
thing to wear in horse country. 



Hand-tooled belt.s with trophy buckles range from 
$:} iaborr) to bejeweled Texas specials. 



Cover girl, Joyce Sellers, shown here cooling boot- 
hot feet, wears embroidered gabardine .shirt. 



New boot ha.s lower (1 ' ^ inche.si heel, makes life 
les.s precariou.s for both cowboy and dude. 


PHOTOORAHHS BY CARL IWASAKI 






QfStS 

L' VV* 



Down 8 mountain road at Stoad’s Ranch in hastes I'ark trot four 
vacationing ifirls dressed in denim, the West's favorite fabric. 
Traditional dark blue pants are teamed with newly popu- 
lar Caballero shirt. The lighter blue-s are also lighter in weight. 


Both the pink -skirt, for after-the-ride relaxing, and the striped 
pony pants (riyht’ are favorite.s at Estes. Most Western garments 
have snaps of nickle-rimmed pearl instead of buttons, pointed 
yokes on shirts and jackets, 



Horse Bn^eder Art Card \i>friiud from righit talks horses with It ha.s .side-vented jacket, frontier-style pants, cost.s $97. Visitors 

three fanciers. His “Rancher” suit U custom-ma<ie by Gross of wear such dress-up clothing as fringed suede jacket, embroidered 

Denver in gray twill, is what stockmen wear to town and church. gabardine shirt, such practical gear as denim pant.s and jacket. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY ESTHER BUBLEY 



NEW STUDENT is looked over and 
tested by Kounovsky for the proper pro- 
gram of exercises that will develop well- 
rounded physical fitness. 


NO STRESS, NO STRAIN 

An engineer turned gymnast eliminates the grunt and groan from 
exercises and builds balanced bodies instead of bulging biceps 


N icholas kounovsky calls himself a “body architect.” A mechanical 
engineer turned gymnast, he applies the principles of engineering 
to the body— especially to those of many top New York models. This may 
look like nice work to those who haven’t got it, but to Kounovsky, keeping 
the models, housewives and businessmen who attend his gymnasium re- 
laxed and physically fit is a serious business. His system is based on a cor- 
relation of anatomy, physiology and mechanics developed over the past 
25 years in consultation with doctors and scientists. He believes that the 
body is built to be used efficiently and that, like a machine, it functions 
best only when every part of it is in balance. Physical fitness depends on 
six factors, says Kounovsky: strength, suppleness, speed, equilibrium, 
endurance and skill. Since he believes that any system that stresses one 
of these at the expense of the others is wrong, Kounovsky has planned his 
exercises to develop these qualities equally. He works his pupils on con- 
ventional mats, trapezes, rings and parallel bars. Under his expert hand, 
the pain and strain are eased out of keeping in shape. With exercises 
tailored for each client’s personal needs, he helps his pupils to shape and 
shapeliness — like this class of fashion models whose looks are their living. 



THREE-POINT BALANCE on head and both arm.s perfects 
equilibrium and improves circulation of blood throughout the 


body. Such exercise is good to relax an aching back and tired 
feet. It also enables models to hold graceful poses before camera. 
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BALANCING on trapeze, a beginner 
holds on tightly. After a few tries, how- 
ever. she feels at home. All of Kounov- 
sky’s exercises are de-signed to develop 
over-all body coordination. The key is 
not how many times you are able to do 
them, but how well you perform each. 




TOUCHING TOES TO TOP BAR HELPS FLATTEN ABDOMEN 



AN ASSIST HELPS PUPIL PULL THROUGH A SITUATION 


STRETCHING for posture ends each lesson. Students must book 
one hour weekly, but many come each day for relaxing workout. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





FOLLOWING THROUGH ON ’54 


It was the leanest season in years for the Old (lUard 
by HERBERT WARREN WIND and the most prosperous one ever fur the Australians 


T hough there should be plenty of 
good golf weather available up 
through Thanksgiving (barringlhearri- 
val of Hurricane Gail— if I’ve got my 
alphabet right ), for all events and pur- 
poses the 1954 tournament season came 
to its conclusion at the Allegheny 
Country Club a week or so ago when, 
in the battle of the California blondes, 
Barbara Romack defeated Mickey 
Wright 4 and 2 and became the new 
Women’s Amateur champion. It was a 
prodigious season in many ways, when 
you look back on it. More people at- 
tended the Open championship than 
ever before, over 36,000. George S. May 
outMayed himself by putting up the 
largest prize money in sports history 
since the race for the golden apple it- 
self— $50,000 right on the line to the 
winner of his Tam O’Shanter World 
Championship, Bob Toski, and anoth- 
er $100,000 to be easily digested by 
Toski at the rate of $1,000 per each 
May-guaranteed exhibition. With Tos- 
ki's victory and Peter Thomson’s in 
the British Open — they are 27 and 
25 respectively— youth, which should 
have served itself long ago, finally 
broke the domination which the Old 
Guard had maintained in the major 
events since well before the war. 

AUSTRALIA COMES OF ACE 

It was the season, too, in which Aus- 
tralia, long synonymous with tennis, 
came of age as a golf power, what with 
Thomson winning the British Open, 
Doug Bachli the British Amateur, and 
the team of Thomson and Kelvin Na- 
gle taking the Canada Cup, that po- 
tentially classic new international com- 
petition to which 25 countries sent 
teams this summer. For a person of his 
years, Thomson is enormously wise 
about the proportions with which the 
business of golf should be mixed with 
the pleasures of golfing and living. Not 
that this illustrates those qualities ex- 
actly, but at noon on the final day of 


the British Open, between his third and 
fourth rounds, Peter, tied for the lead, 
dashed from the course at Birkdale 
back to his hotel to pick up some fresh 
clothes to wear at the presentation cer- 
emonies. “Well, I really thought I 
could win,” he explained afterwards, 
“and wanted my best coat just in 
case.” Peter also made sure his wife 
and their two-month-old daughter 
were present when he sank the winning 
putt. He thought it would be a nice 
thing for the little girl to be able to 
look back and say that she had seen 
the old man in his moment of triumph. 

Ben Hogan did not defend in the Brit- 
ish Open. The chances are that Ben 
would have made the trip across only if 
he had been playing at the top of his 
game, and at no time did he strike the 
form which was his consistently in 1953 
when he captured the Masters, our 
Open, and the British— bang, bang, 
bang. Ben made his best showing in 
the Masters when he finished in a tie 
with his ancient rival, Sam Snead, and 
then lost by a stroke in the play-off to 
the man in the coconut-straw hat. Only 
Ben’s exemplary coursemanship car- 


ried him this far. An he was the first to 
admit, he was struggling this year. Off 
the tees he frequently lost valuable dis- 
tance when his controlled fade began to 
drift; he was bothered by a hook oc- 
ca.siona!ly (which he hasn’t been for 
years'; and now and then he mussed 
some of those brutal four-footers which 
he holes better than any other golfer 
under pressure. "I played an 80 today 
but I scored a 73,” he lamented heavily 
after his second round in the Masters. 

The Open, similarly, was hard work 
for Bep. He finished a creditable sixth, 
five shots behind Ed Furgol who had 
felt so good right from the beginning 
of the tournament that, after his open- 
ing round, he had circulated around 
the locker-room bar at Baltusrol pass- 
ing the salted peanuts to friends and 
strangers alike. Baltusrol, incidentally, 
probably yielded fewer birdies than any 
course over which the Open has been 
held in recent years. Furgol’s formula 
was simply to make sure of a steady 
stream of pars, and he did by hitting 
the greens more regularly than any 
other man in the field. 

continued on page 76 
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BOY'S 



The author of Studa f>«nigan— as loyal a fan as the White Sox have ever had 
—recalls the first World Series game he ever saw. It was a 12-hour adventure 

by JAMES T. FARREt.1. 


I SAW my first World Series game in 
1917, when my team, the White 
Sox. played the New York Giants, 
managed by .Muggsy McGraw. My 
Uncle Tom, who was on the road sell- 
ing. sent me a money order for five 
dollars so that my older brother Earl 
and I could see a couple of the games. 
The opening game was on Saturday. 
October fith. I had read new’spaper 
stories of how' lines of fans waited all night to buy bleacher 
seats. I was thirteen that year, and I wanted to wait in line 
all night, too. But Earl and I slejvt at my grandmother’s the 
night before, and we got up at about four in the morning. 

It wa.s dark outside. There had been some rain the night 
before and I wa.s worried about the weather. We were very 
quiet in the kitchen, which was off my grandmother’s bed- 
room in the fiat on South Park .Avenue where we lived. She 
had made sandwiches for us to take along to the game, but 
we got our own breakfast. Coffee and sweet rolls never tast- 
ed belter than they did on that October morning of 1917. 

And there, against the radiator, was my shaggy .\iredale, 
Gerry. I loved her. My uncle had found her on a street in 
Boston and had shipped her home to us. With her black, 
wet tip of a nose looking so pathetic, she stared at us in a 
mute plea for food. We gave her breakfast. We tried to get 
her to drink coffee, but she wouldn't touch it. 

Finally, well before five o’clock, we were off in the chilly 
predawn, leaving by the back door, going down the back 
stairs and along the alley to 58th Street. We took the ele- 
vated train to 85lh Street, and the 85th Street trolley to 
Wentworth Avenue. We found the lines of men waiting 
before the bleacher ticket office. It was 
still dark when we took our places. 

There were about 300 men ahead of us 
in one of the waiting lines. I had been 
afraid there might be thousands wait- 
ing when I got there. 

The weather was raw, and here and 
there men had built fires. Vendors were 
out with hot coffee and we drank a 
lot of it. About every hour, we ate. 

I felt important and I was very hap- 
py. The only care I had on my mind 
was impatience. 

There was much baseball talk in the 
line. I spoke up with the authority of 
an old-time fan. Earl and I talked of 
the many games we'd seen together — of 


Babe Ruth and Smokey Joe Wood pitching, Tris Speaker, 
Ed Walsh's no-hit game in 1911, Rabbit Maranville and 
his singular way of suddenly jerking out his hands at the 
level of his belt line to catch pop-ups. 

The dawn came, gray and still chilly. My excitement grew. 
This long wait was an adventure. These strange men stand- 
ing in line, silting on boxe.s, .s(iuatting by a fire, playing 
cards, chatting intermittenth- about ba.sehall, showing the 
same concern as I did about the weather, shivering a bit as 
1 did now and then — they and I were bound together by 
a common passion. 

AFTER THE LONG VIGIL. THE CATES OPEN 

The hours passerl. Behind us, the line grew rapidly until 
it stretched out of sight, and I was told that it was over 
two blocks long. A cold sun was coming up. Twice men 
approached u.<5 and offered us money for our places. The 
men about us told us to let t''.em in and for us to stay in 
line. We made about u dollar thiu way, but the third time 
we were asked the men behind us said that was enough. 

At ten o'clock, the line began to move. The gates were 
open. We got in.side and took seats high up in the right 
center field bleachers. Fan.s poured in after us and the gates 
were quickly closed. The big bleachers at Comiskey Park 
were jammed. 

1 controlled my impatience as best I could, waiting 
through the morning, looking out at the large, empty play- 
ing field and at the empty grandstand and box seaLs. 

Finally, after the long wait, there was a cheer. The 
White Sox were coming out. Far away in their dugout, a 
few players could now be seen. Soon they appeared on the 
field to warm up and start taking their batting practice. 

The White Sox wore new red-white- 
and-blue uniforms instead of their reg- 
ular-season, all-white uniforms. The 
latter were white with a black S on the 
left side of the shirt. The stockings 
were pure white. The new World Series 
uniforms, occasioned by the war, were 
trimmed with red and blue. The S on 
the shirt was red and blue against a 
white background and the white stock- 
ings were banded with blue and red 
stripes. I hoped these new uniforms 
would be worn in the 1918 season. 
They weren’t. 

The air of tension and excitement 
slowly grew through the periods of 
fielding and batting practice. The 
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1917 WHITE SOX boat John McGruw’s Giants in six-gamf Se- 
ries. Immortal Eddie Collins tlop roir, left) hit .409 in 

Surios. On Collins’ left is Pitcher Cicotte, who gave up seven hits 


in opening game. Manager Clarence Howland is in middle row, 
center; to his right is Happy Felsch, who hit first home run of 
Series; bottom row, 2nd from left, is Shoeles.s Joe Jackson. 


graiulstand and box seats began to fill up. There were 
sporadic cheers for players, as one or another hit a long 
ball in batting practice. 

Two of the Giant players in whom Karl and I were mo.st 
intert*sted were Benny KaufT, the center fielder, and Heinie 
Zimmerman, the third ba.seman. Heinie Zimmerman, sev- 
eral years earlier, had been one of Earl’s favorites. He had 
then played on the Cubs and in 15M2 he had led the Na- 
tional League in hitting, with an average of .;172. During 
the 191;} and 1914 seasons Zimmerman had received much 
puljlicity because of his run-ins with umpires. He had been 
put out of some games and hail almost got into a serious fight 
with Rabbit Maranville and one or two other players of the 
Boston Braves. He was a natural hitter, and I feared that he 
would be dangerous to the White Sox. 

Bennv KauiT had led the Federal League in batting and 
had been heralded as a new Ty Cobb. When the Federal 
League had broken up, KaufT had been one of the most 
sought-after of the players. McGraw had got him for the 
Giants. He hadn’t fulfilled the expectations, but in 1917 he 
had hit .IlOS. Still. I insisted that Happy Felsch, the White 
Sox center fielder, was a much better player. 

Finally the practice and the opening ceremonies were 
t><er, and the White Sox bolted out onto the field. I was 
confident. For there wa.s Eddie Cicotte on the mound. 
When he was right, he was almost unbeatable. McGraw 
harl been expected to pitch his ace. Ferdinand Schupp, but 
he pulled a surprise and sent in Slim Sallee. 

Comiskey Park is a big field, and in 1917 the distance 
between the bleachers and the diamond was considerable. 
With my weak eyes, I couldn’t see the play too well. The 
players looked small, and the batter was far away. I would 
gel a fal.se perspective on many foul balls and pop flies. 
But I followed each play with intense absorption. After 
all. I had waited years to see such a game. I could imitate 
the batting stances and the fielding and throwing motions 
of practically every White Sox player. I knew their his- 
tories. Each hit, each put-out, each time at bat was of 
interest to me. Who would be the hero of the World Series? 
Who would be the goat? Would I see any records broken? 
Would I see baseball history made with some spectacular 
feat or play which would be talked of for years to come? 

The game developed into a pitching duel. Cicotte seemed 
to be in fine form and to have complete mastery over the 


Giants, and I was confident that the Sox would win. They 
scored fir.st in the third inning. With John Collins on sec- 
ond base. Fred McMullen, the Sox third baseman, hit a 
low liner to center field. Benny Kauff of the Giants came 
racing in and made a diving try for a shoestring catch. 
The ball got through him and rolled to the wall, and he 
became the first goat of the Series. Kauff had been her- 
alded as the Ty Cobb of the Federal League l)Ut had not 
been that good with the Giant.s. He was rumored to be a 
dude and to have "ifi suit.s of clothes. 

ONE TREMENDOUS HOME RUN, ONE SENSATIONAL CATCH 

And then in the fourth inning Happy Felsch caught 
hold of a jiitch. The ball sailed out into the bleachers. It 
was a tremendous home run, and immediately 1 compared 
it with the homers that had made “Home Run” Baker 
famou.s. I had seen a historic hit, the first home run of 
the 1917 World Series. 

In the fifth inning Lew .McCarty, the Giant.s’ catcher, 
sma.shed a terrific drive to right center field. I watched him 
limp around the bases on a game leg: earlier in the season 
he had broken a bone in it. He made only a triple, because 
he was slow, hut he scored the last run of the game a 
moment later. And then in the .seventh inning. Holke, the 
Giants’ first baseman, was on base. Lew McCarty smashed 
a low drive to left field. Joe Jackson went for it head first. 
He slid along the grass but speared the ball inches from the 
ground, somersaulted and came up with it. This was one of 
the most sensational catches I had ever seen. Here. I 
thought, was a catch that would be written of and talked 
about in years to come. And Joe Jackson’s catch is still 
occasionally mentioned in the sports pages. 

The White Sox were winning, 2-1, and I had seen a great 
play. Cicotte got better with each inning. Throughout the 
game, Heinie Zimmerman was booed. He was unpopular 
among White Sox fans and they enjoyed the boos they 
gave him. But he was one of Earl's favorites. 

It grew chilly. The infield was in shadow. Cicotte had 
the Giants eating out of his hand. When Kauff reached 
first base on an error in the eighth inning, Cicotte picked 
him off the bag. He set the Giants down one-two-three in 
the ninth. The final score was 2-1. My hopes had been ful- 
filled: 1 left the ball park happy. The game still remains in 
my memory as one of the most satisfying I have ever seen. 
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extravagant tastes 


Brewed 

extravagantly 


here's the 

yellow-Flash 8 

Rugged — dependoble— powerful. Throws o 
12 volt, Vi mile beom. Stands upright— 
odjvtloble heodpiece permits beam to be 
'oimed*. Carrying handles fold down. All 
steel constructio 

On sale ot all leading sporting 
goods, hordware, and dept, 
stores. Less batteries $3.95 


JUSTRITE MFC. CO. 

?e*1 N. Seuthpert Avt. • Chlcoge M. Ill 


Peter HanbV 


The PGA went to Chick Harbert, 
twice before an unsuccessful finalist, 
and the other match-play grind, the 
Amateur, to Arnold Palmer, a strong 
young shotmaker with the stamina to 
win the one-run ball games. Curiously, 
the drawing card and favorite at the 
Amateur— he was eliminated in the 
third round— was ayoung middle-aged 
man who, four and a half months ear- 
lier, had been regarded as just another 
moderately gifted amateur whom some- 
one had to play very hard to beat on 
that someone’s way to victory in the 
North and South at Pinehurst. All that 
13illy Joe Patton did this year wsu? to 
become the golfer of the year. He led 
the Masters at the half-way mark 
(which no amateur ever had beforel, 
pul on an incredible last-round rally 
(including a hole-in-one) and all but 
catapulted himself past Hogan and 
Snead, won the Xorlh and South .\ma- 
tour (his only sizable title ever), led 
the Open on opening <lay (which no 
amateur had done since Bob Jones’s 
day), and finisheii that tournament 
only five strokes off the pace. 

BILLY JOE BURSTS IN 

Billy Joe Patton ha-s a great flair for 
golf and we will lie hearing from him 
for years to come, but long after the 
score card.s for are forgotten, we 
will all be talking about how he burst 
on the scene, brimful with conviviality 
and tactical auiiacity, and roused a 
game on which dea<l-pan precision bad 
been clamping iLself a hit loo hard. I 
can see him now, playing the first shot 
I ever saw him hit. He should never 
have played it that way. On his second 
round in the Masters, playing the 8th, 
a par .5, he had hooked his second fairly 
deeply into the thick woods 150 yards 
from the pin. He really had no opening 
to the green through the several rows 
of trees— unless you call a rift of eight- 
een inches between two tree trunks, ten 
yards ahead, an opening— and besides 
his ball was lying so that he had to 
stand with his hands pressed sideways 
against the trunk of a tree. Ho should 
have played a safety laterally back to 
the fairway. That was the shot, not the 
three-iron which he gripped down the 
shaft and with which he somehow 
slashed into the ball and sent it buzz- 
ing low beneath the overhanging limbs 
and right through that eighteen-inch 
aperture: and more than that, onto the 
green, up there for a reasonable birdie 
putt. That was not the shot! 

The Babe came back, let us not for- 
get that either. In July, at the Salem 
C.C.. she made the National Women’s 
Open a one-woman show, winning by 


the huge margin of twelve strokes and 
shooting what were perhaps the best 
four rounds she has ever put together 
over her long career. This, mind you, a 
year after undergoing the kind of oper- 
ation from which most people spend 
their lives convalescing or at lea.st 
thinking that they must. Barliara Ro- 
mack's triumph in the Women's Ama- 
teur was almost as decisive as the 
Babe’s. Only once, in her 'J-and-'J vic- 
tory over Virginia Dennehy. was she 
behintl at any stage of a match. A trim 
five-foot-four. two-toned hlontle. Bar- 
bara ha.s worked hard and well to de- 
velop a simplified, compact swing and 
a tournament temperament. When she 
goes out for a tune-up at her home 
course in Sacramento, wlien ihe i rathe 
is light, she empties h<*r practice bag 
at certain spots on certain hole.s which 



PALMER HARBERT 


present her a shot she wants in her rep- 
ertoire. say, a four-iron from a sidehill 
lie. Taking plenty of lime, she works 
herself up to that pitch of concentra- 
tion where she consciously approaches 
each shot as if an entire tournament 
were riding on it. The purpose liehind 
this is to accustom herself to every 
factor that would affect playing the 
shot under competitive pressure — in- 
cluding the inevitable edge of strain 
—so that when she ha.s to make the 
shot “for k(‘eps,” it ix the shot she 
ha.s practiced. 

Over the past tournament season, 
also, our ladies regained the Curtis 
Cup, the blade putter came back very 
strong. Frank Stranahan turned pro 
(making him, according to Fred Cor- 
coran. the secoipi wealthiest pro— sec- 
ond to Snead, that is). Our team of 
junior champions made their first tour 
of Knglarul and the continent a suc- 
cessful one: Gene Sarazen won the in- 
augural international Seniors; Gene 
Litiler finished second a sliade too reg- 
ularly to suit his brigade of admirers 
and prophets: Bill Campbell, golf’s 
eternal ‘'most eligible bachelor,” final- 
ly got married, and the U.S.G.A. re- 
moved its ban on shorts for women. 
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19th HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PEN-RAISED QUAIL 

Sirs: 

... In my opinion your article. "Pen- 
Raised Quaii” (SI, Sept. 6i by Hart Stil- 
well, is a great dis.servioe to the ijuail hunt- 
ers of the country. . . . 

Missouri Quail Hunters, Inc. ha.s pen- 
raised and distributed <)uail to its members 
for several years, and are satished with the 
results. This year they reared about 7,500. 

Why not have Mr. Stilwell contact one 
of the club’s officers and learn why the 
Missouri Conservation Commiiwion’s feeble 
attempt to restock quail died aborning. 

(lEORttK T11.I.ES jR. 

St. Louis 

PRESIDENT'S REPORT 

Sirs: 

In your article, "Pen-Rai.sed Quail" by 
Mart Stilwell, you only published part of 
the .story. The Missouri Quail Hunters fur- 
nished the chick-s an<i the Mis.souri Con- 
servation Commis.sion furnished the wild 
bird.s. The bird-s that the Commission used 
were planted on two tracts of land that the 
Mis.souri Commission picked out. Foster 
parents did adopt chicks about 90% of the 
time. This i.s a definite fact. Whether or not 
it is economically as sound as stocking good, 
strong, more mature birils is open to ques- 
tion. Our experimeni was not continued 
long and thorough enough to find out. 

Most of these chicks had their toes 
clipped when they were one day old. This 
weakened them and caused con-siderable 
loss among the chicks. This was done to 
identify these birds when they were taken. 
It undoubtedly wa.s a great mistake. Three 
hundred of the.se chicks were released just 
prior to a cloudburst. This caused a lot of 
chicks to perish, just as wild chicks would 
under .similar conditions. Others were taken 
by predators, as too many chicks were lib- 
crateil at one time on the same area. 

Spot hunting checks were made to see 
how many birds could be recovered during 
November. Birds had moved off the arca.s 
and were not counted, neither were the 
many birds taken by poachers. This work 
was only in the nature of an experiment and 
was not considered to be anything but that. 
The costs to the Commission were negli- 
gible. It was run very loosely both on our 
part and the part of the Commission. . . . 

We have had a state habitat program for 
the past six years. This has cost millions of 
dollars. During this time, our possession 
limit on quail has dropped from 15 quail to 
.six. Our sea.son has been cut from 5- days 
of quail hunting to 36 days in 19.53. Our 
licenses from small game hunting have also 
shown a decline, both in number of hunters 
and revenue. The price of our hunting li- 
cense is the only thing that is increasing in 
our state. So much for the results of our 
habitat program. 

Our neighboring state of Illinoi.s does 
have a game farm and a habitat program. 
The state releases both pheasant and quail. 
They have, in the same period of time, 
maintained their season 09 quail, 10 birds 
daily and 20 pos.ses.sion limit. Their rev- 
enue from licenses has gone up, and Ia.st 
year set a new record. None of our neigh- 


boring states has shown as rapid a decline 
in the pasi five years as Missouri in the 
possession and daily bag limits on quail. 
Many of them, however, do restock. 

We know that neither wild quail nor 
pen-raised quail will exist where there is 
no food or cover ... so we plant food 
patches on our area at Wright City. We 
also have a controlled shooting area. 

We will donate 100 pen-reared quail to 
any Slate Commis.sion that will turn them 
loose with a like number of wild birds. We 
are confident that our pen-reared quail will 
compare favorably with wild birds under 
the same conditions, as they are able to fly 
and take care of them.selves as well as wild 
birds. 

The only way anyone can speak with 
authority of pen-reared quail is to work 
with them and experiment with them. 
Many of Hprl)ert L. Stoddart’s ideas have 
long been discarded. Game management 
has come a long way since 1927. 

W. W. M.arsh.vll 
I’res., Missouri Quail Hunters 

St. Ix)uis 

RECENT FINDINGS 

Sirs: 

... 1 want to particularly commend you 
for the article "Fen-Raised Quail" in the 
is.sue of September 6. The calling of the 
public's attention to the fallacy of indis- 
criminate stocking of game and fish is a 
tremendous public service, and ! am glad 
to .see you .speaking out against it. 

The average hunter and fisherman ha.s 
not lK*en even slightly educated concern- 
ing the most recent findings of the wildlife 
biologists; he is not even well informed 
about the information gleaned a decade ago 
concerning fish and game. A.s a re.sult he 
still demands that fish and game l>e relea.sed 
in his area. The politicians heed the de- 
mands of the voters; and often the wildlife 
administrators find it expedient to follow 
along, even though they know Iwtier. 

1 hope your new magazine will be a great 
help in educating the citizens to the reali- 
zation that wildlife con.scrvation can bc.st 
l>e carried on by improvement of the habi- 
tats. And that it also stems back to the 
basic fertility of the soil. 

Joe Brown 
Pres. Ma.s.sachusett.s Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Inc. 

Natick, Mass. 

T HE RIGHT DOPE 

Sirs; 

Dr. Hollis L. Albright of Newton. Ma.s- 
sachusetts, father of jhe American Figure 
Skating Champion, Miss Tenley Albright, 
believes what he reads in SI. 

Dr. .\lbright learned from the first i.s.sue 
of Si’s Fisherman’s Calendar that waters 
in the north woods of Maine were holding 
some big trout. Dr. Albright and his .son, 
Nile. 15, set out to prove it for themselves. 
Dry flies cast in the famed "Barrel Hole” 
Pool at Fourth Musquacook proved to the 
Albrights that Si's calendar had the right 
dope. They hooked and relea.sed more than 
20 brookies weighing in excess of two pounds 
each. 


Ami young Nile had an added experi- 
ence, too. He shot a bear with hi.s .22 rifle. 

Bud Leavitt 

Bangor, Me. 



TWO ALBRIGHTS ANO A BEAR 


• M r. Zern is sorry he hadn’t predicted 
the bear. Excuse it, please.— ED. 

SPEARFISHERMAN’S RISE 

Sirs: 

I feel that I must ri.se in answer to the 
statement.^ made in your 5th i.ssue concern- 
ing spearfishing and spearfishermen, in the 
column entitled “Freedom Underseas.” 

1. If it is so disturbing to anglers to rii^e 
early and go to their favorite waters only 
to find it occupied by skin divers, think of 
the poor diver who finds himself hooked on 
a nine-barbed plug, which wa.s cast into 
those chilly waters after he made his dive. 

2. What does Philip Wylie have against 
"gorgeous blondes,” either above or below 
the water? 

3. It is not true that fish will not bite on 
regular lines while there are skin divers 
under water in the area. Many times, off 
Fire Island near wrecks and off the New 
Jersey jetties, from Asbury Park to Point 
Pleasant, I have caught fi.sh (blacks, king- 
fish and stripers I while anglers were catch- 
ing them right around me. I have often gone 
under to scare a few big blackfish up from 
under some rocks for the jetty fisherman, 
while I watched the fight from close range 
underwater. I wouldn’t besurpri.sed to find 
that the observant spearflsherman knows 
more about what bait a fish will take, and 
how he will hit it than the angler. 

4. Most spearfishermen in the area that I 
know think it unsporting to use a lung for 
the actual spearing because it gives the 
skin diver too much of an advantage against 
any fish under about 50 pounds. That ap- 
plies even to a strong sting ray of that 
weight. 

5. Mr, Wylie’s only valid point is that skin 
divers do not spend a.s much money at a 
resort fishing area as a marlin or tuna fisher- 
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man with a forty-foot boat, but since when 
should inexpensive vacationing be “regu- 
lated" away from good fishing areas? 

6. If Mr. Wylie wants to know what a 
mako shark will do when he sees a skin 
diver, I suggest that he go to Montauk 
Point, where many skin divers have seen 
ten-footers (estimated from a distance) in 
the water with them and report a singular 
disinterest by the shark. In Florida, many 
divers have caught mako and even tiger 
sharks and now have a weight record com- 
petition like anglers. They also spear bar- 
racuda, sting rays anti moray eels and I 
know of no mishaps . , . 

ALHER.T S. P.VRSONNET 

Newark. N.J. 

RECORD LUNKERT 

Sirs: 

I thought you might be interested in a 
“Lunker” that I caught on August 9, so I 
am attaching a picture. 

In the picture, Lloyd Oemmen is on the 
left and of the other two the one in the cen- 
ter is the halibut. Our other companion 



COMSTOCK'S CJli-POUNO HALIBUT 


(someone has to take the picture) was G. H. 
(Kd' KilwanU. All of us 'are resulents of 
Portland, and members of the Portland 
Spin h'ishing Club. 

Bigger halibut have been caught but I 
believe that this will l>e a new record for 
light tackle. The equipment that I was us- 
ing is a.s follows; a Rila-Flex Salt Water 
Spinning Rod, a Mitchell Salt Water Spin- 
ning R(><>l and .‘lOO yards 1 1 use<l darn near 
all of U too) of 10-pound-iest Garcia 
Playtl Line. Wo were mooching for salmon 
or striped ba.ss using fresh herring for bait. 

We were fishing in about .'>0 feet of water 
on the Coos Bay Bar in Oregon. The water 
was getting pretty rough for our 14’ 
Isham Boat and we were talking about go- 
ing in when the fish struck. It wa.s 90 min- 
utes before we even knew what had us on 
the other end of my line. Don’t ever let 
anyone toil you that a halibut just lays on 
the bottom. His first run look off over 1.50 
yards of line and before he wa.s finally .sul>- 
dued he had maile at least a dozen runs of 
from .’>0 to 150 yards each. I thought the 
reel would blow up I thought the rod 
would splinter I felt certain that the line 
would break at least 100 times. The picture 
proves that none of those things befell me. 
1 was a very fortunate individual. 

By the time that we had our prize In 
the boat the waves were running from 12 to 


14 feet high and all other boats had gone 
in to safer waters. We could only go where 
our adversary wanted to take us. Once we 
had him in the boat it was a fairly easy 
matter to persuade him to go in with us. 
However, there wa.H a question as to wheth- 
er we should throw him back or just get 
out anil let him have the boat. 

C. A. Comstock 

Portland, Ore. 

GLORIOUS AMATEURS 

Sirs: 

I do not often write a magazine concern- 
ing its columnist.s, but John Bentley’s arti- 
cle in SI, Sept. 6 is one of the most com- 
pletely nauseating pieces of slop I’ve seen. 

I race an MG - I suppo.se I am an exam- 
ple of the "Joe Blow” J.B. refers to in his 
column. My finances are considerably be- 
low his but I still am firm in my belief that 
the S.C.C.A. owes its glorious hi.story to its 
firm stand on "Amateurism.” 

J.B. claims money problems are going to 
drive the sport out of existence. Does he 
overlook the fact that over 180 entrants 
were at Lockbourne and that close to 200 
will be at Watkins Glen? 

I will be at I^ockbourne and Watkins 
Glen. Each time I race my MG it hurts 
doIlarwi.se: but because of a burning desire 
to race I’ll continue. Those who quit lie- 
cause of money problems the S.C.C.A. can 
do without anti it can do without J.B. also 
if he can’t find the money. 

Long live “.Amateurism” and death to 
J.B.’-s “socialized sptirls-car racing." 

If J.B. hasn’t got the money why doesn’t 
he go out and try working for a living? 

Ronald H. McConnell 

Lakewood, O. 

AN EXCHANGE OF VIEWS 

Sirs; 

... I join .Mr. J. Bentley in hi.s efforts to 
encourage future champions in giving 
them plenty of opportunity in a way of a 
member’s insurance for damage.s during rac- 
ing or training. Most expensive for a driver 
is the Tecontiitioning of the car after the 
race in preparing for t he next one. A techni- 
cal commission from S.C.C.A. could easily 
establish the cost of repairs or only a revi- 
sion of the car. The money could come from 
the source Mr. Bentley .suggests and by all 
means a certain percentage from the gate. 

As a former driver i amateur i and still a 
big racing fan I woubi propose an exchange 
of views from other sport.smen on this sub- 
ject. . . . 

J. M. Szfek 

San Francisco 

MANIACS AND SISSIES 

Sirs: 

... 1 heartily and totally disagree with 
Mr. Bentley. .Ml of us in racing know that 
money at the finish line makes for an en- 
tirely diflerent .set of condition-s. And as 
such, lakes auto racing completely out of 
the sports category. It makes maniacs out 
of some drivers, si.ssies out of others . . . 
and fools out of 99% of the rest. It has 
also produced a few excellent track drivers 
but only a few. Hundreds drive in Europe 
and you can count on two hands the top 
men over there in money driving. Flighty 
per«*nt of them die on the track . . . How 
does John expect $50 or $100 and free tires 


to pay for the racing if it costs $6,000 a 
year to race? . . . 

Karl Brocken 

Riviera Beach, Fla. 

NO PROFESSIONALISM 

Sirs: 

No!! 

It will only lead to profes.sionalism -the 
average MG and Jaguar owner can race in 
the production clas.s and have a lot of fun 
.-at low cost. 

Russ SCELI 

Hartford, Conn. 

BRAVE APPROACH 

Sirs: 

I can wholeheartedly agree with you on 
the stand you took in SI and congratulate 
you on your fcrnrc approach to the prob- 
lem. More power to you don’t give up! 

Alec Ulmann 

New York 

THE CHEATING SEX 

Sirs; 

I enjoyed your historical article on cro- 
(luet in the .August :10 issue and hope you 
will have more of this type in future issues. 

As a supplemental note to this article, 
evi-n the genteel sport of cro(|uet provided 
opportunities for cheating, and by the fair 
sex at thal. One gentleman complained 
with some disgust that a young lady ac- 
quaintance of his would cover her croquet 
ball with her skirl anil then move the ball 
with her foot six or eight inches for a bet- 
ter shot. 

Bruce L. Bennett 

Worthinglon, O. 

HOLLYWOOD TERMINOLOGY 

Sirs; 

Long a sporting fan, but just now a let- 
ter-writing one. I would like to take this 
chance to allow you your own “Pat on the 
Back” column. SI is far anil above any oth- 
er magazine in its field both in scope and in 
content. If I wa.s a little apprehen.sive at 
first, it wa-s perhaps because we were all 
looking over the newborn baby still even 
reii anil nut as pretty as she promi.sed to lie. 

This last i.s.sue, number five, has made a 
believer of me. The tense drama of the 
sport, the game, appeared as never b«*fore 
in the picture taken right after Henry 
Thompson’s home run. This picture de- 
serves the right to l>e titled ''Ba.seball.” 
The pictures and story on Himalayan 
climbing were a.stoiinding, to quote Holly- 
wooil terminology; they made me want to 
pack up the old dulTpl hag and set off. Con- 
gratulations, gentlemen, on a job well done. 

W. Ben J.u'Kson 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

COVER GIRL 

Sirs: 

i have V>een overseas four months, and 
this week, a few minutes before leaving for 
Edinburgh, Scotland, I received a copy of 
your third weekly is.sue of SI. I remarked 
to myself, that girl on the cover looks like 
my wife. Not wanting to carry it with me, 
and much more anxious to read the letter I 
had received from my wife, it was put in a 
ilrawer. It wasn't until the following day I 
discovered it wa*^her! . . . She had said that 
a magazine was being sent as a surprise and 
since I have always lieen a sport fan, I 
thought that wa.s the rea.son. You can imag- 
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ine my surprise and aiso embarrassment 
for not recojfnizinK her immediately. 

In my defense, I can say that I don’t 
think many husbands ever expect to find 
their wives a “Cover Girl.’’ . . . 

J. R. NEiitoN 
LTJG.SC 

c/o Fleet Post OfTice 

New York 



HONEYMOONINC NELSONS 


HELPING HAND 

Sirs: 

Was I seeing things no one else saw? I 
have asked many people and have looked 
more or less carefully for mention of it in 
sports pages but so far I seem to be the only 
one who saw an assistant give, what was to 
my professionally trained mind, oxygen to 
Bolni Olson l)etween rounds during his re- 
cent fight. 

It was plainly evident, at least to me, 
when the television camera was trained on 
Olson’s corner between rounds that this in- 
dividual would get up from his ringside seat 
and wander over to a position lietween 
Ol.son and his .second. In his left hand he 
carried a cylinder, from which a flexible 
tube or tubing went to his right hand. 
He would then rai-se his right arm between 
Olson and his second, and. I thought, blow 
oxygen in Olson's direction, over his face, 
and a couple of good, deep breaths would 
help, no fooling. 

I wonder about the legality of such pro- 
cedure and have never heard mention of it 
before or now. "Would you care to comment? 

Creston Sutch, D.D.S. 

GIen.side, Pa. 



OLSON WITH RESPIRATOR 


• It’s legal, but unusual. Two other 
habitual snifTers: Jake LaMotta and 
Joey Maxim.— ED. 



FOR HUNTING 

Bass Quail Hunters* 

FOR SKIING 

Bass Ski Boots 

FOR GOLF 

Bass Sportocasins* 

FOR CAMP 

Bass Moccasins 

•T. M. t*3. 


S TRAILMASTER 

DOUBLE CONSTRUCTION 

as nearly waterproof as 
a leather boot can be 

Every outdoor sportsman needs at least one 
pair of the new 9^ Bass Trailmasters. Their 
exceptional water resistance is due to their 
unique construction, a "true moccasin’’ 
sealed with an outer vamp of full grain, oil 
treated leather and with the famous Overlap 
Seam. True moccasin comfort and light, 
foamy Cush-N-Crepe soles assure unusual 
ease on the trail or in the field. 


G. H. BASS A CO., 1710 MAIN ST.. WILTON, MAINE 

FOR 
101 

DIFFERENT 
WAYS 
TO HAVE 
FUN 

THIS COUPON - 
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B40 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 

CHICAGO IT. ILLINOIS 


SEND ME A YEAR OF COf^PTC 

52 . WEEKLY ISSUES FOR 

ANO BILL ME AFTER MV FIRST COPIES ARRIVE 
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“I’m sorry, sir, but you’ll have to shoot it yourself.’’ 
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Known iDy the Company it Keeps 

^cagrams 

SEAGRAM. DISTIUERS CORPORATION. NEW YORK CITY. 84.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WHISKY — 

A BIEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES • SIX YEARS OLD 




What have Viceroys got 
that other filter cigarettes 
haven't got? 



THE ANSWER IS 


20,000 Filters 



in every Viceroy Tip 


Xew huiif-Sizc Filter lip 


V 


ICEROY 


WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING 
FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 


ONLY A PENNY 
OR TWO MORE 
THAN CIOAREmS 
WITHOUT FILTERS 



